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To  B.  F.  H. 

The  first  woman  to  come  into  my  life 
this  book  is  dedicated 


The  Book  of  Marjorie 

This  is  the  story  of  Marjorie  and 
Marjorie's  baby,  while  it  really  was  her 
baby  and  hers  alone,  hers  to  warm,  to 
nourish,  to  shield,  to  love,  while  it  nestled 
beneath  her  heart  and  its  pulses  beat 
with  her  pulses. 

For  now  that  the  little  bit  of  over- 
clothed  humanity  lies  helpless  before  the 
passing  train  of  great-aunts  and  second 
cousins,  now  that  it  faces  the  world  alone 
and  sees  through  its  own  eyes  and,  above 
all,  has  achieved  for  itself  the  three  great 
moral  judgments  —  agreeable,  disagree- 
able, horrid  —  Marjorie  confesses  to  a 
divided  ownership  in  which  Dr.  House, 
Miss  O'Brien  and  I  are  co-partners. 

That  is  why,  even  when  holding  the 
little  one  close  to  her  bosom,  her  thoughts 
go  back  to  those  other  days  when  there 
was  no  one  to  dispute  its  possession. 
Long,  gentle,  happy  days,  they  brought 
the  wonder  of  the  new  life  unfolding  its 
blossom  within  her.  To  us  then,  as  now, 
West  One  Hundred  and  Thirteenth 
Street  seemed  the  threshold  of  Heaven. 
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Here  are  the  chief  characters  in  the 
little  drama  that  was  disclosed  in  those 
days  when  Marjorie  awaited  the  Great 
Event : 

Marjorie. 

Peter,  who  was  to  be  Marjorie's  son  in 
case  it  were  a  boy. 

Mary  Jane,  who  was  to  be  Marjorie's 
daughter,  in  case  it  were  a  girl. 

Margaret,  cook  and  counselor. 

Our  parents. 

Carl,  the  butcher  who  sold  calves' 
tongues  that  were  guaranteed  never  to 
have  told  a  lie. 

Mr.  Parker,  Marjorie's  landlord,  who 
lived  on  the  floor  below  and  talked  about 
his  operation. 

Dr.  House,  whom  Marjorie  trusts  as 
she  does  no  other. 

Miss  O'Brien,  who  is  second  only  to 
Dr.  House. 

I,  who  am  only  Marjorie's  husband. 
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If  there  had  been  no  spring  that  year, 
if  winter  and  summer  had  flowed  rapidly 
together  —  the  cold  sogginess  of  April 
one  week  and  the  blistering  heat  of  May 
the  next  —  Marjorie's  life  would  have 
been  very  different,  and  I  should  have 
had  no  life  that  mattered  much  at  all. 

That  was  the  spring  which  should 
come  once  to  every  life  and  fix  the 
measure  for  all  such  seasons.  A  third 
has  now  made  its  way  to  us  and  is  hover- 
ing outside  our  windows  as  I  write ;  the 
warm  sunshine,  the  faint  suggestion  of 
awakening  nature  that  can  be  carried 
past  the  "  static "  of  pavements  and 
houses  bring  back  to  me  memories  of  the 
pleasant  slopes  of  Nepperhan  and  Grey 
Oaks,  of  Hartsdale  and  Mosholu,  of  Riv- 
erside Drive  and  Central  Park  —  yes, 
and  of  broad  Lafayette  Street,  too,  ever 
intimately  to  be  associated  with  Marjorie 
and  my  spring. 

Nothing  the  future  hides  can  equal  the 
wonder  of  that  time  when  each  week, 
almost  each  day,  life  began  afresh  with 
me,  as  it  was  beginning  afresh  with  all 
nature.  A  strange  feeling  of  unity  with 
all  living  things  possessed  me,  as  I  be- 
lieve it  did  Marjorie,  too;  we  felt  our- 
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selves  one  with  all  that  saw  and  breathed 
and  loved  about  us. 

"  I  feel  that  I  can  go  where  I  will  and 
endure  no  evil,"  I  wrote  to  her.  "  I  feel 
that  I  would  be  safe  amid  savage  tribes 
or  ferocious  beasts.  Your  love  has  ren- 
dered me  at  one  with  all  the  living  things 
of  earth,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  man 
nor  any  beast  could  hurt  me  without 
hurting  himself." 

And  she  wrote  to  me :  "  I  love  you 
and  this  wonderful  spring  and  all  the 
men  and  women  of  every  tribe  and  race 
that  it  embraces." 

But  I  should  have  added :  "  Only 
those  we  love  may  bring  us  sorrow." 

It  was  a  warm  spring  night  when  I  told 
Marjorie  that  I  loved  her.  We  had  been 
out  together  on  one  of  our  vain,  incon- 
sequential, joyous  rambles  about  the  city. 
Our  steps  had  led  us  to  an  East  Side 
carnival,  to  Brooklyn  Bridge,  to  a  Broad- 
way restaurant  and  now  homeward. 

"  Just  a  few  more  minutes,"  I  pleaded. 
"  Let  us  walk  about  the  Steel  King's 
Home."  And  as  we  turned  up  Riverside 
Drive  I  told  her  what  had  been  dancing 
in  my  brain  for  many  weeks,  that  she  was 
the  bravest  and  finest  and  truest  of  all 
the  brave  and  fine  and  true  men  and 
women  I  had  ever  known,  that  she  was 
the  best  companion  and  the  most  unselfish 
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friend  on  earth,  that  I  loved  her  and 
needed  her  and  adored  her. 

When  I  told  her  how  poor  I  was,  but 
that  I  would  try  to  make  her  happy, 
Marjorie  put  her  hand  in  mine  and 
looked  at  me  with  that  dear,  beautiful 
expression  upon  her  face  that  I  now 
know  so  well.  And  we  walked  many 
times  about  the  Steel  King's  home  and 
were  happy,  so  happy  that  he  could  well 
have  looked  out  of  his  window  upon  us 
and  envied  me  that  which  many  shares 
of  Bethlehem  could  not  buy.  Even  now, 
were  it  not  for  the  present  possession  of 
Marjorie,  I  myself  would  envy  that  con- 
fident, cocksure  young  man  and  his 
sweetheart,  that  childish  young  couple 
which  faced  the  world  so  light-heartedly, 
having  so  little  and  not  desiring  more, 
because  the  morrow  did  not  exist  for 
them.  So  as  we  walked  up  Riverside, 
through  Seventy-fourth  Street,  down 
West  End,  and  back  again  to  the  Drive 
there  was  nothing  to  mar  our  happiness. 

Nor  did  the  next  day  nor  the  one  after 
that  nor  many  thereafter  bring  an  awak- 
ening. The  workaday  world  was  peopled 
with  kindly  gray  shades  that  smiled  at 
me  in  offices  or  from  behind  subway 
ticket  windows  or  that  jostled  me  play- 
fully in  the  "  L  " ;  everything  was  unreal 
except  Marjorie,  who  loomed  nearer  and 
dearer  every  hour.     There  was  so  much 
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to  tell  each  other,  so  much  that  must  on 
no  account  be  forgotten,  so  much  that  she 
must  understand,  so  much  that  I  must 
hear  and  accept. 

Friends  came  first  because  we  each  be- 
lieved so  fiercely  in  our  own.  And  since 
our  ways  of  life  had  been  so  different,  we 
had  few  friends  in  common  except,  of 
course,  Beatrice  and  Arthur,  who  were 
forever  to  be  blessed  for  having  given  us 
a  chance  to  know  each  other.  Now  Mar- 
jorie must  admit  as  a  friend,  sterling  old 
Doc,  and  Si  and  Fu  and  Alexander,  while 
I  must  become  acquainted  with  Louise 
and  Rosalind  and  Dorothy.  Little  time 
as  we  had  together  and  sternly  as  we 
grudged  bestowing  it  upon  other  persons, 
there  must  be  hours  for  such  as  these. 

It  was  comparatively  soon,  however, 
after  that  warm  spring  night  that  Mar- 
jorie developed  the  first  of  her  Worries, 
and  the  succession  of  them  was  almost 
constant  for  several  months.  Because  I 
was  a  working  man  and  we  could  not  see 
each  other  every  day,  it  was  often  impos- 
sible for  her  to  consult  me  at  once  about 
these  affairs,  and  what  would  begin  as  a 
minor  annoyance  had  often  grown  into  a 
full-sized  Worry  before  I  had  had  a 
chance  to  try  to  straighten  it  out. 

None  of  these  was  very  important 
after  all.     Most  began  from  some  such 
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abstruse  proposition  as  this:     Would  I 
not 

grow  tired  of 
become  disappoint- 
ed with 
discover  the  shal- 
lowness of 
desire  to  be  re- 
leased from 
some  time  and  grown  more  or  less  accus- 
tomed to  each  other.  It  was  useless  for 
me  to  assure  Marjorie  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  that.  Rather,  I  was  appar- 
ently successful  each  time  in  dismissing 
the  Worry,  but  when  my  back  was 
turned  it  would  straightway  crop  up  in 
some  new  and  more  vicious  form.  Who 
knows?  It  may  all  have  been  make- 
believe,  designed  to  perplex  a  very 
simple-minded  man  who  finds  it  difficult 
to  think  of  more  than  one  thing  at  once. 
Whatever  the  cause,  the  period  of  Wor- 
ries suddenly  disappeared  when  we 
reached  the  point  where  the  discussion  of 
marriage  began  to  be  the  all-absorbing 
topic. 

You  see,  at  first  we  were  simply  in  love 
with  each  other  and  delighted  in  being 
together  and  examining  the  world  with 
more  or  less  critical  eyes,  just  as  two 
children  may  sally  out  to  discover  what  is 
around  the  corner.  But  after  that  first 
month  we  learned  that  it  was  not  possible 
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and  not  even  desirable  for  that  initial 
period  of  wonder  to  endure  very  long. 
Things  began  to  take  solid  shape  about 
us,  and  instead  of  gray  figures  I  saw 
substantial  men  and  women  about  me 
downtown,  and  both  Marjorie  and  I  were 
confronted  with  the  hard,  unyielding 
problems  that  have  grown  up  with  civili- 
zation. To  illustrate,  all  this  while  there 
had  been  no  thought  of  the  stubborn, 
knotty  things  of  life,  not  even  a  side  ref- 
erence to  apartments  and  electric  light 
bills  and  the  High  Cost  of  Living.  Even 
now,  with  little  money  but  much  faith,  we 
usually  succeed  in  keeping  those  matters 
in  the  background,  but  right  at  that  point 
it  was  necessary  to  make  a  very  careful 
examination  of  our  resources  and  needs, 
and  to  determine  whether  we  could 
marry. 

Somehow  or  other  I  always  began  by 
assuming  selfishly  that  Marjorie  was 
willing  to  give  up  the  home  where  she 
lived  in  that  upper  middle  class  border- 
land between  comfort  and  luxury,  and  to 
exchange  her  place  in  life,  where  her 
clothes  cost  nearly  as  much  as  I  made  a 
year,  for  the  rather  precarious  position 
she  would  hold  as  my  wife.  Of  course, 
Marjorie  was  willing  to  do  this  —  God 
bless  her!  —  but  looking  back  upon  it 
now  it  seems  to  me  that  I  accepted  her 
sacrifice  in  too  debonair  a  spirit.     For 
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now  we  both  know  something  about  try- 
ing to  make  one  dollar  do  the  work  of 
two,  and  we  understand  something  of  the 
fiendish  ingenuity  with  which  dentists' 
bills  arrive  at  the  exact  moment  when 
there  is  no  money  to  meet  them.  If 
Marjorie  were  to  repeat  that  renunciation 
for  me  to-day  I  think  that  I  should  be 
far  soberer.  .  .  . 

It  was  in  the  darkened  tea  room  at  the 
Prince  George  that  we  made  out  our  first 
budget.  Even  now  it  has  more  than  an 
academic  interest  for  me.  The  ordinary 
budget  prepared  by  professors  of  eco- 
nomics or  experts  in  domestic  science 
tells  what  people  ought  to  live  on,  but  our 
budget  told  what  we  wanted  to  live  on. 
We  omitted  very  much  that  we  should 
have  included,  but  we  were  making  up 
the  budget  for  ourselves  and  not  for 
other  people.  Here  is  the  way  that  we 
decided  we  would  spend  $175  a  month, 
living  in  a  kitchenette  apartment: 

Rent $35 

Breakfasts    8 

Luncheons    25 

Dinners   42 

My  clothes 5 

Marjorie's  spending  money.   22 

My  spending  money 14 

Incidentals    17 

Insurance    7 
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Some  of  the  items  require  explanation. 
We  ended  by  spending  almost  twice  as 
much  for  rent  as  we  had  counted  upon. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  saved  most  of  the 
money  we  had  allotted  to  luncheons,  as  I 
did  not  have  to  get  downtown  until  late, 
and  we  combined  breakfast  and  luncheon 
in  one  generous  meal.  Marjorie's  spend- 
ing money,  against  her  protests,  approx- 
imated the  $5  a  week  she  was  receiving 
from  her  father,  but  there  was  no  allow- 
ance for  her  clothes,  because  she  told 
me  that  her  trousseau  would  last  at  least 
a  year. 

Everything  was  perfectly  plain  as  we 
put  down  the  figures  except  the  $175  a 
month.  That  was  the  only  puzzling  item. 
We  had  no  idea  where  under  the  sun  it 
was  coming  from.  Why  we  chose  that 
particular  sum  I  do  not  know,  except  that 
perhaps  we  thought  it  was  the  smallest 
amount  upon  which  we  could  live. 

But  as  long  as  young  people  have  faith 
there  is  no  way  to  prevent  the  miraculous 
from  occurring.  The  $175  was  finally 
obtained;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  even 
earned  a  little  more.  But  that  is  getting 
ahead  of  the  sequence  of  events. 

Not  every  one  knows  about  the  grimy 
railroad  station  up  at  Eighth  Avenue  and 
155th  Street.  That  is  where  the  puffy 
little  engines  of  the  New  York  Central's 
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Putnam  Division  come  in,  protesting 
with  each  piston-stroke  that  they  have 
far  outlived  their  time  and  should  have 
been  retired  long  ago  in  favor  of  electric 
locomotives. 

Neither  Marjorie  nor  I  can  remember 
how  we  happened  to  seek  out  this  place 
the  first  time.  It  is  dingy  and  sooty  and 
stubbornly,  willfully  ugly.  But  during 
that  wonderful  time  it  came  to  stand  in 
our  eyes  for  the  gateway  of  spring.  It 
was  through  those  doors  that  we  would 
escape  into  the  enchanted  world  outside. 

Many  persons  who  have  lived  in  New 
York  all  their  lives  do  not  understand 
how  beautiful  the  city  and  its  tributary 
districts  are.  There  is  Bronx  Park  and 
the  Woolworth  Building  and  the  Hudson 
and  the  Palisades,  though  to  my  mind 
none  of  these  gives  the  sense  of  dizzy 
wonder  that  one  obtains  by  standing  be- 
neath the  arch  of  Manhattan  Bridge, 
which  seems  to  be  leaping  its  way  to 
heaven  itself.  And  just  outside  the  city, 
as  a  contrast  to  the  flat,  dreary  shores 
of  Long  Island,  there  are  the  lovely  hills 
of  Westchester.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  grander  and  more  lofty  scenery 
may  be  found,  but  nowhere  are  there 
more  exquisite  pictures  of  what  God  and 
man  together  may  do,  nowhere  prettier 
combinations  of  field  and  wood  and  hills 
and  cottages. 
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Marjorie  and  I  never  troubled  about 
time  tables  when  we  wanted  to  make  an 
excursion  on  the  Putnam,  because  if  you 
got  to  the  station  when  the  train  was 
scheduled  to  leave,  as  likely  as  not  you 
had  to  wait  half  an  hour  for  the  engi- 
neer and  fireman  to  complete  their  prep- 
arations, whereas  if  you  were  in  love  and 
merely  trusted  to  luck,  it  always  hap- 
pened that  all  aboard  was  sounded  just 
as  you  got  to  the  platform. 

In  the  same  spirit  we  never  bothered 
much  about  where  we  went.  On  our 
first  trip  we  emulated  Timothy  and  Lady 
Gay  by  selecting  as  our  destination  the 
most  pleasant-sounding  station.  I  think 
it  was  Grey  Oaks  on  which  we  decided, 
and  when  we  got  there  we  found  there 
was  not  even  a  ticket  office,  only  a  little 
shed  under  which  passengers  might  find 
shelter  in  case  of  rain.  Of  course,  it  did 
not  rain.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  did  not 
rain  on  a  single  Thursday  all  that  spring, 
an  occurrence  which  we  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  Thursday  and  not  Sunday  was 
my  day  of  rest,  due  to  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions under  which  I  worked. 

Nor  when  we  walked  did  we  have  any 
fixed  destination.  Perhaps  we  would 
strike  cross-country  and  come  upon  one 
of  the  old  Indian  trails  between  the  Hud- 
son and  the  Sound.  Or  we  would  take 
one   of   the   meandering   country   roads 
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which  wound  up  hill  and  down  hill  and 
led  us  to  the  most  unexpected  places, 
often  not  far  from  where  we  had  started. 
As  a  rule  we  avoided  the  best  known 
thoroughfares,  where  we  would  contin- 
ually be  pushed  from  the  road  by  noisome 
automobiles,  which  really  were  not  a  part 
of  spring  at  all. 

Our  conversation  was  just  as  rambling. 
As  yet  it  was  little  about  the  future  and 
chiefly  of  the  past.  It  seemed  intoler- 
able that  there  should  be  a  single  thing  in 
the  life  of  either  of  us  with  which  the 
other  was  not  acquainted.  And  so  we 
talked  about  the  most  inconsequential 
things,  the  summers  that  Marjorie  had 
spent  at  the  seashore,  the  Christmas  week 
when  I  lived  at  a  Mills  Hotel  on  the  East 
Side,  the  plays  we  had  especially  enjoyed, 
Marjorie's  years  at  Smith,  the  books  that 
stood  out  as  big  moments  in  our  lives, 
Browning's  love  letters,  which  Marjorie 
was  reading,  and  my  jolly  harum-scarum 
Uncle  Martin. 

It  was  an  enchanted  earth.  We  began 
from  nowhere  and  started  for  anywhere ; 
the  new  world  shut  us  in  with  its  beauty, 
it  hemmed  us  round  with  its  utter  loveli- 
ness, and  we  could  no  more  escape  from 
this  than  we  could  from  each  other.  We 
walked  to  unseen  music;  it  was  the 
symphony  of  spring.     The  most  trivial 
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matters  acquired  a  strange  importance. 
There  was  a  sense  of  heightened  living, 
of  a  finer  tension.  All  the  glories  of  na- 
ture seemed  to  be  blending  with  the  dim 
forms  of  men  and  women  about  us  and 
with  our  lives  into  a  single,  superb  har- 
mony. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  on  these 
magic  Thursdays  we  would  ramble  on 
without  noticing  that  we  were  tired. 
The  realization  would  usually  not  come 
to  us  until  the  early  evening  when  it  was 
growing  dark  and  when  we  were  some 
distance  from  any  railroad.  This  never 
disconcerted  us.  I,  having  no  idea  of 
direction,  would  be  lost,  but  Marjorie 
would  straightway  take  her  bearings  and 
lead  the  way  to  some  little  place  where 
we  could  obtain  dinner  and  rest  before 
we  began  the  walk  to  the  station. 

And  as  one  must  eat  even  upon  an 
enchanted  isle,  it  would  be  churlish  if  I 
did  not  refer  to  Mine  Host  of  the  Harts- 
dale  Inn,  who  so  often  sheltered  us  for 
those  precious  hours  between  dusk  and 
night.  It  is  of  his  hospitality  that  I  am 
thinking  now,  not  of  the  excellent  cuisine 
nor  of  the  deft,  easy  fashion  in  which  the 
dishes  were  served,  nor  even  of  those 
comfortable  chairs  in  the  living  room 
where  we  would  rest  after  dinner. 

Then  at  night  we  would  walk  back  to 
the  railroad  station.     We  were  not  alone 
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for  we  had  the  stars,  brighter  and  nearer 
than  they  ever  appeared  in  the  city. 
Arm  in  arm  we  would  go  under  the  dark 
blue  vault  of  heaven,  and  as  we  looked 
upward  it  seemed  easy  to  understand  the 
Force  that  held  the  spheres  in  their  places 
and  that  kept  the  planets  upon  their 
deathless  journeys  through  space. 

A  train  ride,  a  car  ride  and  we  reached 
Marjorie's  home.  And  then  I  would  go 
to  my  own  home  and  pray  to  the  God  of 
Love,  as  I  shall  pray  this  night,  to  pro- 
tect and  cherish  one  so  altogether  dear. 

Sometimes,  especially  before  that  night 
we  walked  about  the  Steel  King's  house, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  go  out 
to  the  country  and  so  we  would  have  to 
seek  city  amusements.  On  those  occa- 
sions it  seemed  that,  no  matter  what  our 
destination,  sooner  or  later  we  found 
ourselves  on  Lafayette  Street.  Now 
there  is  no  accounting  for  this  by  any 
mode  of  logic.  Lafayette  Street  does 
not  lead  one  to  theaters  nor  museums  nor 
tea  rooms  nor  lecture  halls.  Its  single 
claim  to  distinction,  aside  from  the 
Tombs  and  the  Criminal  Courts  Building, 
is  that  it  is  the  only  downtown  street 
on  which  automobiles  speed. 

This  was  simply  one  of  the  things 
which  happen,  just  as  it  has  happened 
that  all  the  important  decisions  which 
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have  arisen  in  regard  to  my  work  have 
come  up  on  rainy  days.  So  for  a  time 
Lafayette  Street  was  associated  with 
Marjorie  nearly  as  closely  as  was  the 
Putnam  Division  station. 

Now  the  things  I  know  best  about  La- 
fayette Street  are  the  fire  hydrants.  I 
have  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of 
practically  every  one  of  these.  The 
reason  is  that  a  queer  imp  of  perversity 
would  seize  Marjorie  whenever  we  came 
upon  those  broad  sidewalks.  She  would 
begin  by  shoving  me  into  the  first  hy- 
drant we  passed  and,  having  played 
hockey  at  college,  she  would  time  her 
shove  so  accurately  as  to  catch  me  upon 
my  off  foot  —  when  I  could  not  easily 
regain  my  balance. 

Instantly  she  would  assume  a  contrite 
air,  help  me  to  right  myself,  and  become 
so  demure  that  it  was  impossible  to  sus- 
pect her  of  any  more  evil  intentions. 
However,  at  the  next  hydrant  —  or  it 
might  be  a  lamppost  —  the  painful  and 
shameful  performance  would  be  repeated. 
I  was  never  able  to  believe  that  she  would 
have  the  heart  to  maltreat  me  again,  and 
she  was  never  able  to  resist  that  tempta- 
tion (in  fact,  I  do  not  believe  that  she 
even  tried)  so  our  zigzag  progress  along 
that  street  resembled  nothing  except  the 
paths  made  by  drunken  men  in  the  comic 
supplements. 
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Perhaps  the  strangest  thing  about  it  is 
that  I  never  became  in  the  least  angry, 
and  this  can  be  understood  only  when  one 
remembers  how  happy  I  was  all  that 
time.  This  did  not  go  unnoticed  among 
the  persons  I  met  that  spring.  There  is 
nothing  so  contagious  as  happiness,  and 
as  I  look  back  on  that  period  I  find  it  full 
of  instances  in  which  all  too  imperfect 
strangers  went  to  absurd  lengths  to  be 
of  assistance  to  me  in  various  ways.  I 
knew  only  too  well  to  what  a  slight  de- 
gree I  possessed  the  art  of  good  fellow- 
ship, and,  writing  to  Marjorie  of  the  time 
that  a  conductor  on  a  New  York  Central 
train  got  off  at  Yonkers  to  buy  a  news- 
paper for  me,  I  told  her  that  perhaps  the 
reason  for  this  was  that  her  love  radiated 
from  me,  and  that  it  was  her  smile  that 
met  the  conductor's  eyes. 

Not  a  word  have  I  said  of  my  rival, 
though  all  these  weeks  there  was  a  con- 
stant attempt  to  oust  me  from  Marjorie's 
affection. 

My  rival  was  found  in  five  adjoining 
backyards  on  Ninety-seventh  Street  east 
of  Second  Avenue.  They  faced  the  car 
barns  on  which,  some  years  ago  was  writ- 
ten :  "  No  cop  goes  past  this  point " — 
and  the  Car  Barn  Gang  had  made  good 
its  boast.  The  section  was  still  consid- 
ered by  the  police  one  of  the  worst  in  the 
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city  —  second  only  to  Hell's  Kitchen  on 
the  West  Side.  It  was  here  that  Mar- 
jorie decided  to  open  a  playground. 

There  were  many  preliminaries,  but 
finally  the  consent  of  the  property  owners 
was  obtained,  and  the  backyards  were 
thrown  together  for  the  venture.  The 
money  to  buy  swings  and  toys  and  to  rent 
a  little  ground  floor  flat  for  the  children 
to  use  on  rainy  days  came  chiefly  from 
persons  who  were  curious  to  see  what  the 
result  of  Marjorie's  experiment  would  be. 
Those  who  had  no  money  to  give  con- 
tributed yards  of  irrelevant  advice. 

The  playground  had  a  promising  start 
with  a  hundred  or  so  children  and  a  po- 
liceman attending  the  opening  day.  The 
boys  insisted  upon  calling  the  club  they 
formed  the  "  Car  Barn  Club  "  in  emula- 
tion of  the  gang  to  which  their  older 
brothers  belonged.  To  this  day  nobody 
knows  just  what  would  have  happened  if 
the  playground  and  nature  had  been  per- 
mitted to  take  their  respective  courses. 
But  that  was  the  year  of  the  infantile 
paralysis  epidemic.  Marjorie's  play- 
ground fell  under  the  official  ban,  and 
was  closed  in  a  vain  attempt  to  prevent 
the  plague  from  spreading. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  experiment, 
but  even  now  there  remains  in  my  mind  a 
picture  of  Marjorie,  clad  in  a  tan  smock 
and  surrounded  by  the  members  —  some 
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taller    than    she  —  of    the    playground's 
Car  Barn  Club. 

Deep  in  the  roots  of  us  all  there  is  a 
dark  strain  which  tells  us  that  the  highest 
happiness  is  never  far  removed  from  sor- 
row. This  is  a  relic  of  the  tragic  history 
of  homo  sapiens,  of  the  slow  progress 
bought  by  many  sacrifices,  of  the  cold, 
lonely  triumphs  won  too  late. 

So  it  was  that  the  greatest  sorrow  I 
have  ever  known  —  almost  the  only  sor- 
row that  has  come  to  a  singularly  fortu- 
nate life  —  met  me  in  the  full  flush  of 
this  springtime. 

My  grandmother  died.  As  strong  as 
the  sense  of  my  personal  loss  was  the 
anger  I  turned  upon  myself  for  not  hav- 
ing told  her  of  the  wonderful  thing  which 
had  come  into  my  life.  For  my  grand- 
mother was  of  that  rare  type  which  finds 
its  greatest  pleasure  in  that  of  others. 
All  that  she  demanded  was  to  be  last. 

All  that  she  demanded  was  to  be  last. 
That  rang  through  my  mind.  I  told  it 
to  Marjorie.  There  were  no  other  words 
for  it.  Generous  ?  Unselfish  ?  The  piti- 
ful inadequacy  of  those  terms!  There 
was  no  measure  in  her  giving.  Can  one 
be  selfish  to  whom  even  the  thought  of 
self  is  not  possible?  Last.  Always  to 
be  last.  Just  an  insatiable  hunger  for 
others  to  be  happy. 
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And  because  it  helped  me  and  because 
Marjorie  wanted  to  understand,  I  told 
her  all  about  Grandmother  and  the  old 
days  on  Chestnut  Street  and  my  uncles 
and  the  farm,  and  how  Grandmother's 
only  personal  pleasure  was  in  flowers  and 
the  outdoors,  and  how  all  her  children 
except  Mother  were  not  like  her  but  were 
like  Grandfather  and,  along  with  many 
lovable  characteristics,  were  sometimes 
headstrong  and  impulsive.  But  I  told 
Marjorie,  and  I  know  that  this  made  her 
love  them  only  the  more.  She  never  had 
any  trouble  with  them,  for  they  were  all 
at  bottom  good  children  and  good  men 
and  women,  but  the  little  clashes  used  to 
bring  out  her  love  in  greater  relief. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  unjust  to  call  them 
clashes,  for  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
clash  with  Grandmother.  One  could 
wound  her  feelings,  but  never  provoke 
her  to  any  resentment. 

I  tried,  too,  to  describe  how  Grand- 
mother looked  and  to  recall  that  saintly 
face  which  Marjorie  could  never  know, 
that  young,  grandmotherly  face,  for  she 
had  married  at  sixteen.  I  wanted  Mar- 
jorie to  see  that  old  life  in  Louisville  as 
I  saw  it  and  to  feel  toward  Grandmother 
as  I  felt.  I  wanted  her  to  understand 
why  every  one  loved  my  Grandmother.  I 
told  her  of  the  time  a  burglar  entered 
our  home  and  Clark,  the  negro  boy,  was 
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suspected  of  having  had  some  part  in  it. 
But  this  did  not  keep  Grandmother  from 
giving  Clark's  mother  money  with  which 
to  engage  a  lawyer  to  defend  him. 

Sometimes  in  talking  with  Marjorie 
about  Grandmother  I  would  forget  that 
she  was  gone,  and  far  back  in  my  mind 
something  that  seemed  detached  from  my 
brain  would  be  wondering  what  each 
would  say  when  they  met.  Then  I 
would  remember  that  they  could  not 
meet. 

And  that  is  how  the  spring  ended. 


fell 
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Of  course  every  one  tried  to  make  us 
feel  that  marriage  was  a  plunge  into  some 
mysterious  chasm  from  which  we  might 
never  emerge.  Everything  that  was 
done  seemed  calculated  to  impress  us 
with  the  fact  that  something  totally  new 
and  strange  was  about  to  come  into  our 
lives. 

Ours  was  what  is  called  a  "  quiet  wed- 
ding/' and  for  once  the  term  was  well 
deserved,  for  to  me  it  seemed  quiet  with 
an  awful  solemnity.  It  was  all  part  of 
the  ridiculous  formalism  which  sends  im- 
pressionable people  into  marriage  flus- 
tered and  bewildered,  and  which  necessi- 
tates the  so-called  "  period  of  adjust- 
ment " —  sometimes  extending  over  fifty 
years  or  so. 

Fortunately,  neither  Marjorie  nor  I 
was  impressionable,  and  so  we  faced  the 
congratulations  and  tears  with  a  certain 
amount  of  calm,  remembering  that  there 
had  been  weddings  before  ours,  and  that 
our  marriage,  instead  of  being  extraordi- 
nary and  startling,  was  merely  natural 
and  right. 

I  think  that  is  why  we  escaped  alto- 
gether   that    "  period    of    adjustment," 
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though  it  may  have  been  that  we  passed 
through  it  without  being  aware  we  were 
in  it.  Our  engagement  had  not  been 
short,  and  we  had  come  to  know  many  of 
each  other's  mannerisms  and  likes  and 
dislikes,  so  we  started  with  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  many  couples. 

Yet  there  were  certain  things  I  had  to 
learn.  One  whose  thought  processes 
were  essentially  simple  could  not  but 
wonder  at  the  ease  with  which  Marjorie 
solved  the  most  abstruse  and  baffling 
philosophical  problems.  One  day  I 
found  in  a  box  of  her  trinkets  a  bit  of 
carved  quartz.     I  held  it  up  to  her  gaze. 

"What  is  that?"  I  asked. 

"  Nothing,"  she  assured  me. 

"  Nothing  at  all?" 

"  Nothing." 

"  Absolutely  nothing  ?  "  I  persisted. 

"  Absolutely  nothing,"  she  repeated. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen 
nothing,  not  to  say  held  it  in  my  hand, 
and  I  hurried  to  jot  it  down  in  my  field 
book  thus : 

"  Nothing :  Formerly  used  to  denote 
the  absence  of  matter;  non-existence; 
nonentity;  absence  of  being.  Now  a 
small  piece  of  quartz,  one  inch  by  one- 
half  inch,  thin,  translucent;  a  cameo." 

After  a  time  one  became  too  wary  to 
be  surprised.     Marjorie  was  telling  me 
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about  the  views  of  a  certain  unnamed, 
undescribed  girl. 

"  Who  is  she  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Oh,  you  know  when  you  go  up  to 
Van  Cortlandt  Park  alone  and  haven't 
any  one  to  play  with,  you  just  tee  off  with 
Anybody  — " 

"  So  she  was  Anybody,"  I  quickly  di- 
vined. 

Marjorie  nodded  confirmation. 

Just  as  she  can  visualize  with  such 
startling  concreteness  Nothing,  Anybody 
and  such  abstractions,  so  Marjorie  retains 
to  a  surprising  degree  that  faith  in  easy 
metamorphosis  which  primitive  peoples 
and  little  children  possess.  Bobbie  will 
begin  to  tell  you  a  story  of  how  he  was 
riding  on  a  horse,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  narrative  it  becomes  suddenly  appar- 
ent that  he  is  not  riding  upon  a  horse  at 
all,  but  upon  a  locomotive,  a  donkey,  a 
street  car  or  a  cow.  It  is  the  riding  that 
is  real  to  Bobbie;  the  creature  or  object 
which  makes  it  possible  is  of  little  impor- 
tance. 

So  Marjorie.  At  breakfast  I  asked  if 
the  electric  toaster  were  not  likely  to 
mark  the  table. 

"  Oh,  no ;  there's  asbestos  under  it." 

"  Asbestos  ?  "  I  bent  down  to  examine 
it. 

"  Yes.     Is  your  orange  juicy?  " 

"  Dear,  you  know  how  simple  I  am. 
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Please  tell  me  where  the  asbestos  is." 

"  Well,  I  meant  the  rubber  tips  on  the 
bottom  of  the  toaster." 

Later,  perceiving  that  my  mind  re- 
turned hungrily  to  the  subject,  she  con- 
sented to  explain  herself  to  me  and 
incidentally  proved  my  theory. 

"  What  I  meant,"  she  asserted,  "  was 
that  there  was  a  non-conductor  under  the 
toaster.  I  can't  see  that  it  matters  very 
much  whether  it's  asbestos  or  rubber.  I 
don't  know  why  you  make  so  much  fuss 
about  those  things  anyway." 

I  stared  contentedly  into  my  glass  of 
24-cents-a-quart  milk. 

It  is  all  one  with  Marjorie's  trick  of 
stating  a  deep  philosophical  truth  in  a 
manner  so  fresh  and  na'ive  as  to  warrant 
distrust.  When  she  ventured  into  a 
canoe  for  the  first  time  it  was  with  Lewis 
and  me.  We  two  paddlers  had  consider- 
able difficulty  in  keeping  the  craft  from 
running  aground  in  the  little  mountain 
stream  that  was  in  no  place  more  than 
three  feet  deep.  I  sat  in  the  bow. 
After  some  moments  of  fitful  progress  I 
turned    and    addressed    Marjorie    thus: 

"  Dear,  you  married  me,  well  knowing 
my  many  weaknesses  and  how  curious, 
even  inquisitive,  I  am  about  little  things 
that  are  of  no  value  in  themselves  and 
that  bulk  large  only  because  my  mind  is 
fearfully  simple  and  travels  slowly,  pain- 
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fully,  from  little  truths  to  more  impor- 
tant ones. 

"  So  tell  me,  if  you  will,  why  you  grip 
the  sides  of  this  canoe  so  tightly?  Why 
are  your  teeth  clenched  except  for  the  in- 
tervals at  which  you  utter  piercing  cries 
of  fright?  Why  do  you  stare  so  wildly? 
Why  has  the  bloom  of  Perry's  drug  store 
gone  from  your  cheeks  ?  " 

A  flash  of  anger  and  then  all  resent- 
ment disappeared.  She  answered  mildly : 
"  It's  easy  enough  to  be  brave  if  you 
aren't  afraid  of  anything." 

Lewis,  who  is  not  a  philosopher,  fell 
out  of  the  boat,  but  we  fished  him  up  and 
paddled  on. 

Akin  to  this  was  the  occasion  when  the 
conversation  turned  to  the  ever  mounting 
household  costs.  Edith,  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  she  had  been  married  three 
years,  led  the  attack. 

"  Bacon  costs  me  64  cents  a  pound," 
she  declared. 

"  Oh,"  said  Marjorie,  "  bacon  costs  me 
much  more  than  that,  but  I  don't  buy  it." 

Marjorie's  adjectives  remind  me  of 
nothing  so  much  as  the  wooden  cannon 
employed  by  Indians  against  the  colonists 
— ■  as  likely  to  fire  backward  as  forward. 
She  was  sitting  upon  my  knee  one  even- 
ing as  we  glanced  through  the  paper. 

"  I'm  afraid  you're  not  comfortable," 
she  said,  struggling  to  rise. 
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I  held  her  fast  and  assured  her  that  I 
was  perfectly  comfortable. 

She  looked  at  me  with  unutterable 
scorn. 

"  I  meant  that  you  weren't  comfortable 
for  me,"  she  explained. 

Then  there  was  the  day  when  a  party 
of  Mar j one's  friends  descended  upon 
her.  My  mother  had  given  us  a  jar  of 
honey  that  morning,  knowing  that  I  was 
particularly  fond  of  it. 

"What  do  you  think?"  Marjorie  de- 
manded of  me  at  dinner.  "  Those  girls 
ate  the  honey  all  up." 

Later  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  honey 
appear  upon  the  table. 

"  But,  dear,"  I  protested,  "  you  told  me 
your  friends  had  eaten  this  up." 

"  They  did,"  she  calmly  replied,  put- 
ting a  lump  of  sugar  into  her  coffee. 

I  trembled  with  excitement.  I  felt 
myself  on  the  verge  of  a  startling  meta- 
physical discovery.  I  reached  for  my 
notebook  and  tried  to  recall  the  definition 
of  matter. 

"  But  here  is  the  honey !  "  I  exclaimed 
triumphantly,  pointing  to  it  on  the  table. 

"Well,  what  about  it?" 

"  But  you  said  it  had  all  been  eaten 
up." 

"  Oh,  I  meant  they  had  eaten  up  all 
that  I  gave  them." 

to 


Ill 


Neither  Marjorie  nor  I  can  under- 
stand the  attitude  of  diffidence  and  mis- 
trust with  which  most  persons  approach 
the  subject. 

In  many  minds  there  is  a  lingering  sus- 
picion that  there  is  something  repulsive  in 
those  days  before  the  baby  has  made  its 
bow  to  the  formal  world  of  nurses  and 
physicians,  and  when  it  is  known  to  the 
mother  alone.  For  the  most  part  such 
minds  do  not  understand  that  what  is 
natural  and  inexorable  is  right. 

As  for  Marjorie  and  me,  there  has 
never  been  a  time  when  we  were  bound 
closer  together  nor  when  we  were  hap- 
pier than  during  the  days  before  our  baby 
came.  Never  did  we  see  our  lives  more 
plainly  and  clearly ;  never  did  we  have  so 
much  confidence  in  ourselves  and  in  the 
future.  We  discovered  new  points  of 
similarity  in  each  other,  common  lik- 
ings, common  aversions.  Seldom  did  the 
great  Fear  loom  before  us,  and  those 
times  it  was  quickly  banished. 

When  we  first  knew  that  we  were  to 
be  entrusted  with  a  human  life  —  and 
how  we  laughed  at  the  manner  in  which 
mid-Victorian  novelists  have  pictured  the 
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wife  revealing  that  fact  to  her  husband  — 
we  were  living  in  a  little  two-room  apart- 
ment on  Eighty-sixth  Street  just  off  Riv- 
erside Drive.  A  seven  room  place  had 
been  divided  into  two  unequal  parts,  and 
the  smaller  had  fallen  to  us.  The  wall 
separating  us  from  the  larger  apartment 
was  very  thin,  however,  and  often  in  the 
evenings  I  had  to  keep  very  silent,  be- 
cause my  conversation  distracted  Mar- 
jorie's  attention  and  prevented  her  from 
giving  to  the  quarrels  of  the  couple  next 
door  the  full  and  concentrated  interest 
which  she  felt  they  deserved. 

One  of  the  keenest  memories  connected 
with  Eighty-sixth  Street  links  up  with 
the  bitterly  cold  mornings  of  that  most 
unusual  winter.  I  would  have  to  jump 
out  of  bed  and  close  the  windows,  then 
hurry  into  the  living  room.  We  had 
only  a  two-burner  gas  range,  which  stood 
in  a  curtained  kitchenette  and  was  sup- 
posed to  be  used  only  for  cooking.  How- 
ever, since  the  apartment  house  was 
owned  by  the  most  important  coal  mer- 
chants of  the  city  (who  doubtless  appre- 
ciated the  value  of  their  own  wares)  we 
seldom  had  any  steam  heat  and  were 
forced  to  fall  back  upon  our  own  re- 
sources. 

So  every  morning  I  would  turn  on  the 
gas  flames  as  high  as  they  would  go  — 
it  was  not  until  the  spring  that  I  noticed 
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I  had  burned  the  paint  from  the  bottom 
of  the  cupboard  above  the  kitchenette  and 
had  cracked  the  boards.  We  also  had  an 
electric  toaster;  the  amount  of  heat  it 
gave  was  pitifully  small,  but  I  never 
failed  to  start  it  —  without  any  bread  in 
it,  of  course  —  as  a  kind  of  last  and  for- 
lorn hope. 

It  was  this  little  apartment  that  Mar- 
jorie, who  had  never  before  had  any  do- 
mestic duties  whatever,  set  about  to  keep 
in  order.  She  prepared  our  breakfast 
every  morning,  made  the  beds,  dusted, 
swept.  The  rooms  were  maintained  in 
such  a  state  of  cleanliness  that  it  was 
almost  painful.  We  seldom  had  dinner 
at  home,  but  occasionally  on  the  days  I 
did  not  have  to  work  we  would  invite 
another  couple,  and  then  Marjorie  would 
prepare  the  entire  meal  —  and  they  were 
good  meals,  too  —  over  the  little  gas 
burners. 

This  new  turn  to  Marjorie  presented 
her  in  a  novel  light  to  her  friends  and  rel- 
atives. The  strange  thing  about  it  was 
that  her  work  at  home  did  not  make 
Marjorie  neglect  any  of  her  other  inter- 
ests, and  she  continued  to  lead  the  boys' 
club  she  had  headed  for  some  years  at  a 
downtown  settlement,  to  serve  as  secre- 
tary of  a  playground  association,  and  to 
keep  up  her  other  outside  tasks. 

I  always  insisted  it  was  typical  of  the 
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union  of  the  new  woman  and  the  old 
when  Marjorie  would  run  the  carpet 
sweeper  over  the  rug,  placidly  smoking  a 
cigarette. 

At  first  the  change  made  very  little 
difference  in  our  lives.  Marjorie  had  to 
give  up  golf,  though  she  was  not  yet 
ready  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  of 
permitting  me  to  play  alone,  unaided  by 
her  constant  admonition  to  keep  my  head 
down.  As  month  followed  month  the 
limitations  narrowed  upon  her,  but  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  we  pursued 
an  even  tenor  of  existence.  Marjorie 
met  her  friends  almost  as  usual ;  we  went 
our  accustomed  rounds  and  found  that 
the  world  had  lost  none  of  its  zest.  But 
behind  it  all,  as  an  undercurrent  in  the 
symphony,  was  the  realization  of  the 
new  life  that  was  to  come. 

Of  the  things  Marjorie  had  to  forego, 
golf  and  tennis  hurt  most.  Her  walks 
about  the  links  with  me  were  more  in 
the  nature  of  a  penance  than  a  pleasure, 
for  she  could  not  have  enjoyed  those 
hours  very  much,  since  the  links,  always 
beautiful  to  those  who  love  them,  are 
trebly  tantalizing  to  those  forbidden  to 
play.  In  fact,  Marjorie's  friends,  who 
knew  how  devoted  she  was  to  the  sport, 
used  to  wonder  that  she  would  trust  her- 
self so  near  a  tee. 
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Marjorie,  in  spite  of  never  having  mas- 
tered the  driver,  played  an  exceptionally 
good  game  of  golf.  Off  the  tee  she 
would  ordinarily  use  an  iron  and  get  only 
fair  distance,  but  her  midiron  shots  were 
long  and  straight,  and  she  approached 
and  putted  with  remarkable  accuracy. 
It  was  seldom  that  she  got  into  trouble, 
and  she  had  little  difficulty  in  defeating 
me,  despite  my  occasionally  longer  tee 
shots.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  re- 
ceived my  first  lessons  from  her  on  the 
links  at  Greenfield,  and  when  she  now 
walked  about  Van  Cortlandt  with  me  she 
was  only  resuming  her  role  of  instruct- 
ress. 

In  tennis  Marjorie  was  not  quite  so 
proficient,  but  even  in  that  game  she  had 
won  a  number  of  trophies.  She  took  the 
net  position  only  when  a  good  opportun- 
ity was  presented,  confining  herself  for 
the  most  part  to  a  hard,  forcing  back- 
court  game.  She  rarely  tried  "  kills," 
but  steadily  attempted  to  drive  her  op- 
ponent out  of  position  until  she  was 
ready  for  the  passing  shot.  Her  drives 
cleared  the  net  with  only  inches  to  spare, 
and  she  was  constantly  fighting  for  the 
attack.  Her  service  was  not  spectacu- 
lar, but  she  placed  it  well  and  often 
played  the  whole  morning  without  dou- 
ble-faulting. 
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It  was  because  we  both  loved  these  and 
other  sports  so  well  that  we  determined 
Peter  and  Mary  Jane  should  be  intro- 
duced early  to  that  outdoor  world  which 
held  such  attractions  for  us.  The  Christ- 
mas after  we  were  married  we  saw  at 
Slazenger's  a  driver  that  a  seven-year 
Peter  might  swing,  and  from  then  on 
our  conversation  constantly  reverted  to 
the  topic  of  teaching  Peter  and  Mary 
Jane  how  to  play  golf. 

"  Mary  Jane  would  never  dub  a  brassie 
shot  like  that,"  said  Marjorie  to  me  one 
day  on  the  6th  hole  at  Van  Cortlandt. 
"  Peter  might,  because  he  will  probably 
take  after  you,  but  Mary  Jane  would 
have  deposited  the  ball  neatly  on  the 
green  or  right  next  to  it.  You  had  a 
wonderful  lie." 

"  Peter  will  do  better  than  his  father," 
I  assured  her,  "  because  he  will  begin 
earlier  and  won't  have  to  be  taught  by  his 
wife.  It's  all  in  starting  so  early  that 
you  take  to  the  clubs  naturally.  Every 
American  can  swing  a  baseball  bat,  be- 
cause he  learns  to  do  so  while  he  is  so 
young  that  he  develops  his  own  best 
style.  But  imagine  an  adult  trying  to 
learn.  Peter  will  learn  how  to  use  a 
brassie  about  the  time  that  he  learns  to 
use  a  fork,  and  will  handle  one  as  well  as 
the  other." 
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"  But  nothing  on  earth  will  do  him  any- 
good  unless  he  keeps  his  eye  on  the  ball. 
Why  did  you  raise  your  head  ?  " —  a 
midiron  had  just  gone  into  the  woods  on 
the  right. 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  replied,  "  but  I  do 
know  this,  and  that  is  Peter  and  I  shall  be 
able  to  beat  you  and  Mary  Jane  without 
a  great  deal  of  trouble." 

"  Won't  that  be  fun  when  we  can  have 
a  foursome  all  our  own !  "  exclaimed  my 
wife.  "  But  we  mustn't  forget  that  the 
children  will  have  to  have  friends  of  their 
own  to  play  with.  We  may  want  to 
keep  them  with  us  all  the  time,  but  that 
isn't  good  for  them,  because  we  shall 
want  them  to  be  real  children  and  not 
get  grown-up  too  quickly." 

"  You're  right,  of  course.  They'll 
both  go  to  public  school,  and  Peter  will 
play  baseball  with  his  friends  and  Mary 
Jane  will  play  whatever  little  girls  play 
with  hers.  But  when  they  get  older  they 
will  inevitably  recognize  how  futile  other 
sports  are  compared  to  golf." 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  a  wonderful  world  if 
work  were  as  much  fun  as  golf  ?  "  Mar- 
jorie asked. 

I  took  my  stance  on  the  eighth  tee.  It 
is  a  short  hole,  with  the  green  in  full 
view  beyond  a  rocky  hillside,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  runs  a  ditch.  The  ball  rose 
high  in  the  air,  seemed  to  stop  a  moment 
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in  its  flight  and  then  fell  plump  upon  the 
green.  A  half -checked  bounce  and  it 
lay  still,  within  two  feet  of  the  hole. 
The  miracle  had  happened. 

"  That  is  impossible,"  I  resumed,  "  be- 
cause golf  is  the  consummation  of  centu- 
ries of  effort;  it  is  the  quintessence  of 
what  is  best  in  fields  and  brooks  and  hills 
and  grassy  plains,  of  what  is  enjoyable  in 
physical  exertion  and  what  is  delightful 
in  finesse;  it  is  the  sublimation  of  these 
plus  —  golf. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason 
on  earth  why  a  man  shouldn't  enjoy  his 
work,  and  from  society's  outlook  it  is 
necessary  that  every  effort  be  made  to 
enable  him  to  do  so.  If  I  thought  that 
Peter  were  not  to  enjoy  the  work  to 
which  he  will  put  himself,  I  would  feel 
that  life  held  very  little  indeed  for  him." 

"  But  your  work  is  so  interesting,  and, 
of  course,  we  want  Peter's  to  be  so,  too." 

"  Dear,  almost  every  kind  of  work, 
physical  and  mental,  can  be  made  inter- 
esting if  the  workman  is  permitted  and 
encouraged  to  take  some  pride  in  it,  if 
he  is  adequately  paid,  and  if  he  is  not 
forced  to  labor  to  the  point  of  physical 
exhaustion.  Tom  Sawyer  was  one  of 
the  first  to  show  how  it  could  be  done. 
You  remember  that  when  he  was  put  to 
whitewashing  the  fence  he  first  aroused 
the  envy  of  his  friends  and  finally  man- 
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aged  to  sell  them  the  job  by  insisting 
steadfastly  that  whitewashing  was  a  de- 
lightful occupation,  and  that  he  was  do- 
ing it  in  preference  to  going  fishing. 

"  But  one  doesn't  have  to  go  to  Mark 
Twain  for  that  kind  of  thing.  I  myself 
have  known  men  who  enjoyed  their  work. 
That  is  a  strange  statement,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"Who  were  they?" 

"  I  have  found  them  in  many  places, 
but  I  am  thinking  now  of  a  Brooklyn 
printing  shop.  Percy  Varian,  Willie  Lo- 
gan, Steve  Byrne,  Charley  Badger  —  all 
those  compositors  and  make-up  men  en- 
joyed their  work  to  the  last  minute. 
Let's  see  why  they  did.  Well,  the  last 
minute  didn't  come  at  the  end  of  a  long 
day;  they  worked  by  union  rules  exactly 
seven  and  one-half  hours.  Each  man 
was  sure  of  his  job;  he  couldn't  be  dis- 
charged without  the  union's  consent  and 
enough  evidence  to  hang  a  politician  in 
South  Carolina. 

**  The  men  were  also  getting  enough  to 
live  on  and  support  their  families  in  com- 
parative comfort.  They  were  then  paid 
about  $32  a  week ;  I  don't  know  what  the 
figure  is  now,  but  you  must  bear  in  mind 
that  those  were  the  days  before  every- 
thing had  trebled  in  cost,  and  when  fresh 
eggs  could  be  purchased  by  persons  other 
than  ticket  speculators  and  food  jobbers. 

"  The  result  was  that  the  men  took  a 
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decent  pride  in  themselves  and  in  what 
they  did.  Because  of  the  union's  strong 
hold  on  the  plant  there  could  be  no  great 
amount  of  discipline  from  above,  but 
there  was  something  better  than  that. 
Each  man  made  it  his  business  on  his 
own  account  to  turn  out  as  good  work  as 
he  could.  There  are  so  many  little  de- 
tails to  printing  over  which  a  careless 
man  can  ride  roughshod  if  he  is  in  a 
hurry.  There  are  so  many  ways  to  slack 
and  shirk  and  fudge. 

"  I  don't  say  that  they  cared  anything 
about  the  plant's  ultimate  success.  But 
to  their  own  work  and  in  their  own  way 
they  gave  the  best  that  was  in  them.  I 
must  admit  that  I  see  no  great  hope  nor 
future  for  American  industry  until  some 
way  is  found  by  which  you  and  I  and  all 
Americans  may  give  wholeheartedly  of 
the  best  that  is  in  us  all." 

We  were  sitting  on  a  grassy  summit 
looking  out  over  lovely  Adirondack  foot- 
hills when  Marjorie  first  felt  the  new 
being  that  had  blossomed  within  her. 
Just  an  uneasy  quiver  it  was,  merely  the 
restless  tremble  of  a  sightless,  unknow- 
ing thing  that  lived  and  yet  did  not  live. 

Marjorie  turned  to  me  half -frightened, 
but  her  face  agleam  with  the  sweetest 
light  that  has  ever  shone  on  land  or  sea. 
I  pressed  her  hand.     It  was  as  if  a  sud- 
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den,  new  understanding  had  come  to  us. 
The  little  baby  that  we  longed  for  seemed 
very  near  to  this  world  then.  It  was  al- 
most as  if  he  were  with  us,  among  those 
hills  whence  comes  our  strength. 

As  the  days  passed,  the  movements  of 
the  little  one  became  more  definite  and 
vigorous.  I  came  to  know  what  it  meant 
when  Marjorie  suddenly  clutched  me  as 
we  sat  in  a  darkened  theater.  Some- 
times the  kicks  were  so  sturdy  they  al- 
most hurt. 

But  Marjorie  was  glad  to  feel  her 
baby  stirring  within  her.  My  foolish 
method  of  earning  a  living  required  me 
to  be  away  from  home  many  evenings, 
and  she  told  me  that  it  was  pleasant  and 
companionable  occasionally  to  get  a  sharp 
nudge  from  her  own  little  baby  during 
the  lonesome  hours  when  she  had  to  wait 
for  me. 
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IV 


We  had  carefully  calculated  that  we 
were  spending  too  much  money  for  rent, 
considering  our  meager  income,  so  we  de- 
cided that  when  we  moved  into  an  apart- 
ment where  there  would  be  room  for 
Peter  (or  Mary  Jane)  we  would  try  to 
find  a  less  expensive  one.  But  this  im- 
pulse —  like  so  many  of  man's  better  ones 
—  went  astray,  and  we  finally  wound  up 
with  a  two-year  lease  on  a  West  113th 
Street  apartment,  which  called  for  an 
annual  rental  somewhat  greater  than 
what  we  had  been  paying.  But  we  have 
not  regretted  our  choice. 

It  was  Mr.  Parker,  the  owner,  who 
originally  showed  the  apartment  to  Mar- 
jorie  and  her  mother.  That  was  merely 
a  preliminary  survey  to  spy  the  lay  of 
the  land.  The  two  scouts  returned  the 
next  day  or  so  with  reinforcements  in  the 
shape  of  my  somewhat  angular  person. 
Mr.  Parker  and  Marjorie's  mother  hailed 
each  other  as  old  friends.  I  did  not  have 
to  wait  long  for  the  reason.  The  big 
event  in  Mr.  Parker's  life  was  the  time 
he  had  undergone  an  operation  at  the 
hands  of  a  distinguished  surgeon  whose 
name  escapes  me  at  the  moment.  Mar- 
jorie's mother  was  looking  forward  to 
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the  possibility  of  a  similar  happy  experi- 
ence. Marjorie  and  I  were  left  com- 
pletely out  of  the  conversation,  and  so 
had  an  opportunity  to  investigate  certain 
things.  We  decided  that  the  apartment, 
except  for  three  or  possibly  four  months 
a  year,  would  capture  enough  sunlight 
to  serve  the  needs  of  our  child.  We 
consoled  ourselves  with  the  thought  that 
during  the  months  when  the  buildings  on 
1 1 2th  Street  would  shut  off  the  sun,  there 
is  usually  extremely  little  sunlight  to  be 
found  any  place. 

Our  furniture,  we  saw,  would  fit  into 
the  rooms,  and  Marjorie's  mother,  tear- 
ing herself  from  the  subject  nearest  to 
her  heart,  gave  her  approval  to  the 
kitchen,  pantry  and  ice-box.  Before  we 
left  that  day  we  met  the  janitress,  a  sin- 
gularly good  creature,  now  no  longer 
with  us.  It  was  she  who  explained, 
graphically  and  in  detail  to  each  new  ice- 
man exactly  why  Marjorie  could  not  be 
expected  to  lift  the  ice  from  the  dumb- 
waiter. 

With  alarums  and  excursions  we 
moved  in.  Some  weeks  later  we  discov- 
ered that  the  apartment  was  rather  hab- 
itable. We  now  had  four  rooms  instead 
of  two.  There  was  a  kitchen,  which  we 
had  never  possessed  before,  our  bed- 
room, and  the  living  room  which,  by 
virtue  of  a  gate-leg  table,  was  easily  con- 
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verted  into  a  dining  room.  The  fourth 
room  was  a  maid's  room. 

There  are  many  maids'  rooms  in  New 
York  City  apartments.  There  are  not 
nearly  so  many  maids.  Obviously,  to 
possess  the  first  without  the  second  is  un- 
satisfactory, though  this  is  the  condition 
in  which  many  excellent  families  find 
themselves.  We  escaped  it  only  through 
the  mercy  of  Marjorie's  mother. 

There  are  some  pictures  which  in- 
stantly flash  before  my  mind  when  men- 
tion of  heroism  is  made  —  the  Swiss  von 
Winkelried  gathering  into  his  bosom  the 
spears  of  the  Austrian  oppressors,  Soc- 
rates refusing  to  flee  his  prison,  Arthur 
discharging  a  nursemaid  because  she  had 
spoken  disrespectfully  of  his  mother-in- 
law  (few  men  have  attained  this  height). 
But  the  image  that  looms  larger  than  any 
other  is  that  of  Marjorie's  mother,  sac- 
rificing to  our  home  one  of  the  maids  of 
her  fireside. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  there 
are  two  types  of  Irish.  One  is  the 
laughing,  carefree  kind  we  see  indiffer- 
ently burlesqued  upon  the  stage.  Mar- 
garet belonged  to  the  second  type.  She 
was  pensive  almost  to  the  point  of  melan- 
choly. Her  voice  was  soft  and  gentle 
and  so,  I  am  sure,  were  her  thoughts. 
Her  words  were  low  and  chastened  and 
carried  with  them  the  suggestion  that  the 
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happiness  of  her  folk  had  vanished  long 
years  ago. 

Margaret  was  perfect.  There  was 
nothing  she  could  not  do.  A  good,  sound 
cook,  despising  foreign  innovations,  she 
restored  to  their  proper  functioning  our 
digestive  systems  deranged  by  long 
periods  of  restaurant  fare.  The  apart- 
ment shone  in  its  naked  cleanliness.  Ash 
trays  and  wastepaper  baskets  seemed  to 
empty  themselves.  Books  were  miracu- 
lously returned  to  their  proper  places  on 
the  shelves.  If  Marjorie  reduced  my 
papers  to  order  I  was  never  again  to  find 
what  I  wanted;  a  single  touch  of  Mar- 
garet's deft  fingers  and  the  chaos  of 
memoranda  would  resolve  itself  into  dis- 
ciplined regularity. 

A  cynic  with  all  the  facts  of  the  case  in 
his  possession  would  point  out  that  Mar- 
jorie's  mother  had  selected  from  all  her 
maids  the  only  married  one  to  present  to 
us.  The  implied  accusation  is  ridicu- 
lous, but  the  fact  itself  cannot  be  dis- 
puted. Margaret  was  married,  and  it 
was  only  a  question  of  time  before  we 
would  lose  her.  The  knowledge  of  this 
clouded  our  enjoyment  of  the  days  that 
she  remained  within  our  grasp,  just  as 
now  we  view  her  bungling  successors 
through  the  lenses  of  the  Margaret  tra- 
dition. 
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When  we  moved  into  our  present 
apartment  I  soon  became  aware  of  acute 
differences  in  the  texture  of  the  walls. 
Whereas  the  walls  of  our  former  abode 
had  been  built  to  admit  sounds  and  not 
odors,  so  that  we  lived  in  happy  ignor- 
ance of  what  our  neighbors  ate  but  had 
the  benefit  of  all  their  quarrels,  so  now 
our  present  dwelling  excludes  us  from  all 
knowledge  of  our  neighbors  except  as  we 
become  acquainted  with  them  through 
their  menus. 

Often  in  our  old  home  I  would  have  to 
remain  silent  the  whole  evening  through 
because  Marjorie  found  the  spicy  dia- 
logue of  the  couple  next  door  more 
entertaining  than  my  poor  efforts  at 
conversation.  Now  the  latter  field  is  left 
to  me  alone,  but  my  nasal  consciousness 
is  freighted  with  memories  of  the  viands 
upon  which  Upstairs  and  Downstairs 
have  been  dining  for  the  past  week.  I 
have  made  a  note  to  look  up  some  day 
how  walls  are  built  to  let  sounds  and  not 
odors  seep  through  or  vice  versa. 

Never  a  household  ran  more  smoothly 
while  Margaret  remained  in  charge.  A 
typical  day  would  go  something  like  this : 

About  nine  o'clock  Marjorie  would 
ask  if  I  did  not  think  it  was  time  to  get 
up.     I  would  reply  that  I  had  worked 
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very  hard  the  night  before,  and  that  so 
arduous  a  task  should  be  postponed.  The 
proposal  would  be  debated  for  about  half 
an  hour,  inevitably  ending  in  my  defeat. 
I  would  close  the  window,  look  hurriedly 
through  the  World,  and  then  proceed  to 
dress. 

Breakfast  would  be  waiting  for  us.  It 
was  a  pretty  substantial  affair  because 
we  did  not  eat  luncheon.  There  would 
be  fruit,  cereal,  eggs  and  bacon,  jelly  and 
rolls,  and  coffee  for  Marjorie  and  milk 
for  me.  Then  I  would  light  my  pipe  and 
go  through  the  paper  seriously,  while 
Marjorie  would  pretend  to  busy  herself 
with  some  sewing. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  preliminaries  of 
the  day  would  be  disposed  of  and  we 
would  settle  down  to  the  solid  affairs  of 
life.  Usually  there  was  something  that 
we  were  reading,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  morning  would  be  devoted  to  it.  We 
would  sit  together  upon  the  sofa,  and  one 
of  us  would  read  aloud  from  "  Senti- 
mental Tommy "  or  "  Henry  IV "  or 
"  Harry  Richmond  " —  the  book  would 
seldom  be  very  new.  (Never  can  I  for- 
get the  day  when  Martha  denied  with 
indignation  the  charge  that  she  was  read- 
ing a  last  year's  book,  but  that  is  another 
story.) 

Some  time  after  noon  I  would  have  to 
leave,  and  often  Marjorie  would  go  out 
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with  me  to  do  her  marketing.  As  we 
walked  down  to  the  noth  Street  subway 
station  she  would  stop  to  peer  into  E. 
Oppenheimer's  Market  or  into  Cushman's 
bakery  in  the  hope  of  seeing  Claudine  or 
Harriet.  It  was  a  very  small  world  in 
which  we  lived,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Columbia  University  and  on  the  south  by 
the  Lion  Palace. 

Marjorie  always,  even  in  those  last 
months,  had  something  to  do  in  the  after- 
noon. Back  when  we  lived  on  86th 
Street  Charles  had  come  up  from  Louis- 
ville, surveyed  our  two  rooms  and  asked : 
"  But,  Jim,  doesn't  your  wife  get  mighty 
lonesome  here  ?  "  Charles  didn't  know 
Marjorie  nor  did  he  know  New  York. 
Soon  after  we  moved  to  113th  Street 
Marjorie  had  complained  that  she  was 
unable  to  get  things  done  about  the  house 
and  that  we  were  not  yet  "  in  order." 
On  that  occasion  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
mind her  that  perhaps  the  reason  was  she 
had  not  been  home  a  single  afternoon  or 
evening. 

What  did  Marjorie  do  in  the  after- 
noons? She  always  told  me,  but  some- 
times a  masculine  brain  could  not  follow 
her  movements,  no  matter  how  carefully 
explained.  Often  it  would  merely  be 
that  indefinite  place  called  "  downtown  " 
or  that  equally  indefinite  state  termed 
"  shopping."     On  other  occasions  Mar- 
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jorie  would  be  playing  bridge  at 
Claudine's  or  attending  a  tea  some  place 
else.  Once  in  a  while  she  would  go  to 
see  some  play  but  never,  in  the  afternoon, 
to  the  "  movies."  In  that  respect  our 
tastes  differ.  I  am  a  student  of  Charlie 
Chaplin,  but  Marjorie  makes  the  mistake 
of  classing  him  with  the  Sunday  comic 
supplements.  (Incidentally,  I  have 
taught  her  to  appreciate  Mutt  and  Jeff.) 

I  usually  managed  to  get  home  for 
dinner;  the  only  unpleasant  feature  of 
our  life  came  when  we  would  have  to 
separate  afterwards.  We  often  dis- 
cussed the  possibility  of  my  earning  a 
living  by  some  other  method,  but  after  an 
extended  and  impersonal  review  of  my 
characteristics  and  abilities  we  reached 
the  conclusion  there  was  none,  and  that, 
in  any  event,  no  other  occupation  prom- 
ised so  much  fun  for  us  both. 

Marjorie  usually  had  an  engagement 
for  the  evening  as  well  as  the  afternoon. 
At  night  she  did  not  utterly  disdain  the 
"  movies,"  and  sometimes  went  to  see 
them  with  my  parents  or  her  own.  Then 
there  were  her  old  bachelor  girl  friends 
—  tough  eggs  like  Sally,  who  could  shake 
a  man  from  his  head  to  his  heels  with  a 
single  wallop,  or  more  gentle  creatures 
like  Elsie  and  Marjorie  (a  mere  coinci- 
dence of  names).  Occasionally  some 
couple  would  come  to  see  us,  and  I  would 
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try  to  get  home  early;  sometimes  this 
plan  succeeded  and  sometimes  it  did  not 
succeed. 

One  strange  thing  I  remember  about 
those  days.  No  matter  how  late  I  re- 
turned home  I  always  found  Marjorie 
awake.  She  insisted  that  she  could  not 
sleep  until  I  was  safely  inside  the  gates. 
But  now,  after  the  tumult  and  shouting 
of  the  daytime,  Marjorie  is  glad  to  seize 
her  rest  when  she  can.  Her  former  in- 
ability to  sleep  before  my  return  has  dis- 
appeared, leading  to  the  suspicion  that 
perhaps  it  never  existed.  For  now  I  can 
remember  that  some  nights  when  I  en- 
tered the  room  Marjorie  would  maintain 
an  animated  discourse  with  me  for  sev- 
eral moments  without  discovering  who  I 
was.  When  I  would  protest  that  per- 
haps she  had  been  dozing,  she  would  as- 
sert that  she  had  dropped  off  to  sleep 
"  just  a  second  ago." 

Of  course,  on  Saturday  everything  was 
different,  for  now  that  was  the  day  I  did 
not  have  to  work.  Marjorie  and  I  al- 
ways spent  it  together.  During  the  sum- 
mer she  led  me  —  I  do  not  know  why  — 
upon  a  number  of  excursions  to  visit 
ladies  who  either  had  just  given  birth  to 
babies  or  who  expected  to  do  so  in  the 
immediate  future.  We  saw  Beatrice  in 
Hartsdale,  Louise  in  Larchmont,  Dora 
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in  White  Plains,  Rose  in  New  Rochelle, 
and  sundry  other  ladies  scattered  over 
what  to  us  was  the  globe. 

As  autumn  came  on  and  Marjorie  felt 
less  inclined  to  wander  afield  our  jour- 
neys became  infrequent.  There  was 
more  satisfaction  to  be  had  in  inviting  a 
few  friends  to  our  home  and  spending 
the  day  and  evening  quietly  on  113th 
Street.  Occasionally  we  went  to  a  thea- 
ter, but  we  saw  little  that  was  worth 
while.  "  Dear  Brutus  "  certainly  was  an 
exception,  and  the  "  Betrothal  "  was  fair- 
ish, though  we  thought  it  rather  stilted 
and  wooden  after  the  "  Blue  Bird." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  I  noticed 
Marjorie  was  becoming  somewhat  more 
plump.  On  several  occasions  I  ventured 
to  suggest  this  to  her,  but  she  met  me 
with  a  determined  denial.  The  mere 
fact  that  her  clothes  no  longer  fit  her  was 
brushed  aside  as  trivial.  Garment  after 
garment  was  indignantly  thrown  back 
into  her  bureau  with  the  remark  that  it 
had  shrunk.  Very  little  that  followed 
hurt  Marjorie  much  more  than  the  ad- 
mission I  finally  obtained  that  she  was 
really  stouter. 

One  day  Aline,  whose  name  sounds 
and  who  looks  as  though  she  ought  to  be 
in  the  chorus,  came  to  see  Marjorie.  A 
stupid,  middle-aged  friend  of  hers  was  to 
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call  by  for  her  at  our  home.  But  the  lat- 
ter forgot  Marjorie's  married  name. 
She  knew  our  telephone  number,  how- 
ever, and  if  she  had  had  any  sense  at  all 
she  would  have  gone  to  a  telephone, 
called  us  up,  and  solved  the  mystery  of 
Marjorie's  name. 

That  solution  was  too  simple  for  her. 
Instead,  she  approached  Sam,  the  grin- 
ning elevator  boy. 

"  Is  there  any  one  in  this  house  in  a 
delicate  condition  ?  "  she  demanded. 

"  Do  you  mean  a  distressing  con- 
dition ?  "  parried  the  servitor. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  but  what  you 
might  call  it  that." 

"  Step  right  into  the  elevator,"  said 
Sam,  and  he  brought  the  woman  up  to 
our  apartment. 

Before  very  long  the  storekeepers  in 
the  neighborhood  all  knew  us.  Perhaps 
that  was  because  of  Marjorie's  somewhat 
original  methods  of  buying;  she  was  al- 
ways inclined  to  believe  that  what  was 
sold  by  weight  could  better  be  sold  by 
measure,  and  vice  versa.  Usually  her 
opponents  had  their  way,  because  Mar- 
jorie was  a  confiding  soul,  and  it  was 
difficult  for  her  to  believe  evil  of  any  one. 
But  not  always. 

One  day  she  and  I  went  into  the  mar- 
ket of   E.   Oppenheimer.     Carl,   behind 
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the  counter,  quoted  what  seemed  a  most 
generous  price  —  even  in  those  days  — 
for  a  calf's  tongue,  but  added  when  Mar- 
jorie demurred :  "  I'm  telling  you,  lady, 
this  here  now  tongue  never  told  a  lie !  " 

I  laughed  heartily  and  the  deal  was 
concluded. 

That  was  all  very  well,  but  the  next 
day  Marjorie  happened  to  go  into  the 
shop,  and  Carl  again  quoted  what  she 
thought  was  a  high  price,  this  time  for  a 
cut  of  beef.  Marjorie  shook  her  head, 
and  the  man  slammed  the  meat  back  into 
the  ice-box. 

"  If  you'd  a  brought  your  husband 
along  I'd  a  sold  it  to  you,"  he  declared. 

And  when  Marjorie  told  me  of  the  in- 
cident I  had  to  admit  my  weakness  and 
the  probable  truth  of  the  butcher's  state- 
ment. 

It  was  while  we  were  still  engaged 
upon  what  was  apparently  an  inspection 
of  babies  in  all  of  the  city's  suburbs  that 
we  visited  Rose  and  Mark  in  the  house 
they  had  just  taken  in  New  Rochelle. 
They  had  a  baby,  a  black-eyed,  nameless 
creature  about  whom  nothing  had  been 
decided  except  that  his  first  name  was  to 
begin  with  the  letter  "  R." 

But  Frank  was  more  interesting.  He 
was  two  years  old  and  gave  undiluted  if 
not  intelligent  attention  to  one  of  Shaw's 
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prefaces  when  I  took  him  on  my  knee 
that  morning  and  read  the  essay  aloud. 
The  little  fellow  had  only  one  real  am- 
bition in  life,  and  that  was  to  stick  his 
finger  into  the  eye  of  Mollie,  his  New- 
foundland dog.  Mollie  did  not  resent 
what  other  persons  might  have  regarded 
as  a  direct  affront,  but  she  always  closed 
her  eye  in  time  to  avoid  the  tiny  finger. 
Frank,  however,  lived  in  hope. 

Now  Mark  is  a  golfer,  but  Rose  is  an 
extraordinarily  good  mother.  With  the 
assistance  of  a  carpenter  she  had  devel- 
oped for  Frank  a  kind  of  "  play-box  " 
which  amused  him  for  hours  at  a  time. 
She  had  noticed  that  the  child,  instead 
of  playing  with  the  toys  given  to  him, 
used  to  prefer  to  get  his  amusement  out 
of  simple  things  about  the  house  —  door- 
knobs, rollers  on  chairs,  hinges,  etc.  All 
of  these  were  fastened  upon  a  box  about 
three  feet  high  —  a  knob,  a  bolt  and 
chain,  a  hinge,  keys  and  keyholes,  pad- 
locks, tiny  doors  to  open  and  close. 
Frank  liked  to  arrange  the  pipes  in  his 
father's  pipe-rack,  and  the  box  provided 
a  rack  of  his  own  to  hold  them.  There 
was  a  marble  chute,  a  pulley,  and  then 
certain  things  taken  from  the  Montessori 
system  —  wooden  pegs  of  three  different 
sizes  with  holes  to  fit  them,  and  wooden 
blocks  of  various  shapes  to  be  inserted 
into  the  top  of  the  box. 
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The  best  feature  of  the  box  —  so  it 
was  explained  to  us  —  is  its  versatility. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  fea- 
tures that  may  be  added  to  it,  and  when- 
ever Frank  betrays  an  interest  in  any 
household  fixture  the  carpenter  is  sent  for 
to  attach  one  to  the  box. 

My  cousin  Elise,  who  has  a  small  baby 
but  a  great  deal  of  sense,  was  among 
those  to  contribute  suggestions. 

44  Don't  give  your  baby  any  toys  for 
the  first  five  or  six  months,"  she  told 
Marjorie.  "  Don't  excite  it  unduly  or 
continually  provoke  it  to  laugh  and  crow. 
You  may  feel  that  you  are  depriving 
yourself  and  the  child  of  something,  but 
you  will  be  repaid  for  it  later  on.  Your 
child  will  have  a  placidity  and  a  serenity 
that  the  nervous,  over-wrought  children 
of  your  friends  lack." 

It  was  during  these  days  that  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  House.  He  was 
the  first  obstetrician  I  had  ever  known, 
which  is  not  remarkable,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  a  race  apart.  The  reason,  as 
explained  to  me  by  another  physician,  is 
plain  enough. 

An  obstetrician  is  at  the  mercy  of 
women  in  their  most  merciless  state.  To 
him  is  confided  every  whim  and  fancy  of 
an  overstrained  mind;  he  is  sought  out 
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for  advice  upon  the  appearance  of  every 
imaginary  pain  or  twinge.  Many  of 
these  women  (of  the  class  that  resorts  to 
specialists)  have  too  much  money.  Few 
of  them  have  too  much  sense. 

The  natural  result  is  that  an  ob- 
stetrician never  takes  anything  very  seri- 
ously. He  is  afraid  that  he  will  get  into 
the  habit.  Told  that  the  Woolworth 
Building  had  collapsed,  his  comment 
probably  would  be :  "  Well,  I  never 
thought  much  of  those  modern  skyscrap- 
ers, anyway." 

To  Marjorie's  infinite  credit  let  it  be 
said  that  she  troubled  Dr.  House  on  com- 
paratively few  occasions  before  the  im- 
portant event  itself.  Her  questions  were 
natural  and  direct.  Dr.  House,  accus- 
tomed to  being  subjected  to  tedious 
cross-examinations  by  ladies  of  abundant 
leisure,  found  it  easy  to  answer  them. 

When  Marjorie  asked:  "Should  I 
give  up  eating  candy?"  he  replied: 
"  Don't  eat  a  pound  at  one  time." 

When  Marjorie  inquired :  "  May  I 
eat  French  pastry  ? "  he  answered : 
"  Don't  eat  half  a  dozen  pieces  at  once." 

When  Claudine,  who  had  just  had  a 
little  girl,  complained  that  her  child's 
cheeks  were  sallow,  he  told  her :  "  Paint 
them  red." 

But  Dr.  House's  responses  were  long 
drawn  out  compared  to  those  of  another 
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obstetrician  who  was  consulted  by  one  of 
Marjorie's  friends. 

"  I  get  a  pain  whenever  I  walk,"  she 
complained. 

"  Don't  walk,"  he  advised  her. 

"  But  I  get  a  pain  whenever  I  walk  a 
block." 

"  Don't  walk  a  block." 
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I  do  not  know  when  we  first  began  to 
talk  about  Peter  and  Mary  Jane.  It  cer- 
tainly was  long  before  we  knew  that  we 
were  going  to  have  a  little  one.  I  am 
sure  that  before  we  married  we  had 
talked  about  children  —  we  both  loved 
them  —  and  how,  since  it  seemed  impos- 
sible to  fit  the  world  to  them,  they 
should  be  fitted  for  the  world. 

But  those  dreams  became  very  real 
when  we  learned  that  we  were  going  to 
receive  another  chance,  an  opportunity  to 
begin  our  lives  all  over  again  and  see  if 
we  could  not  improve  upon  them.  And 
we  made  up  our  minds  that  we  would 
take  this  chance  very  seriously  and  grate- 
fully. 

So  we  began  to  plan  all  kinds  of  things 
for  the  new  life  that,  for  some  years  at 
least,  we  were  to  rule.  But  I  honestly 
think  that  our  minds  were  directed  more 
to  the  new  one's  opportunity  than  to  the 
second  chance  that  was  being  given  to 
us,  for  our  central  idea  was  to  make  the 
child's  period  of  apprenticeship  as  short 
as  we  could,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
able,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  think  and 
choose  for  himself.     For  that  seems  to 
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me  the  wonderful  thing  about  a  child. 
He  is  the  re-birth  of  his  parents,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  is  something  alto- 
gether new  ;  he  begins  lite  free  and  un- 
sullied, and  no  one  of  us  may  blame  him 
for  any  mistakes  save  his  own. 

#>  When  he  is  very  little."  said  Mar- 
jorie one  day,  "  when  most  mothers  are 
satisfied  just  to  think  their  babies  cute, 
Peter's  education  will  begin.  At  least, 
we  shall  begin  it  in  a  negative  way.  We 
shall  see  that  he  isn't  spoiled." 

*  By  his  grandparents,  for  instance," 
I  suggested.  "  Or  his  dear  old  great- 
grandfather." 

"  Or  his  father  or  his  mother.  It's 
queer  that  mothers  don't  seem  to  realize 
what  habits  they  are  permitting  their  chil- 
dren to  form.  Out  at  Ellen's  place  in  the 
country  the  other  day  I  watched  Bert 
playing  with  his  grandfather  while  his 
grandmother  and  Ellen  and  George 
looked  on.  Bert  would  do  something 
and  then  turn  to  see  his  audience  laugh. 
All  the  time  there  was  a  perpetual  chorus 
of  'Isn't  he  cute?'  and  'Isn't  he  just 
sweet?'  from  his  grandmother. 

M  Bert  has  a  little  sandpile.  He  began 
to  dig  the  sand  out  and  scatter  it  about 
the  lawn.  '  Don't  do  that,'  George  told 
him.  '  If  you  waste  that  sand  I  won't 
get  you  any  more.'     *  But  grandfather 
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will/  said  the  latter.  '  Just  go  ahead  and 
have  a  good  time/  " 

"It  is  partly  George's  fault,"  I  sug- 
gested, "  for  permitting  his  father-in-law 
to  exist.  At  least  so  near  the  child.  We 
shall  have  visiting  days,  and  Peter's 
grandparents  will  be  permitted  to  see  him 
only  in  my  presence." 

"  We  can't  do  that,"  said  Marjorie 
seriously,  "  but  we  have  to  protect  our 
baby  in  some  way." 

"  Uncle  Leo,  to  whom  I  often  refer 
because  he  is  in  many  respects  a  model 
father,  constantly  refused  to  permit  Paul 
to  be  made  the  center  of  attention.  Vis- 
itors could  see  him,  but  he  was  never 
placed  in  the  center  of  a  group  and  put 
through  his  paces.  No  half-witted  aunt 
was  ever  allowed  to  tell  him  what  a 
bright  or  a  pretty  boy  he  was.  As  a  con- 
sequence, not  of  that  policy  alone  but  of 
his  general  training,  Paul  has  grown  up  a 
clean,  wholesome,  mentally  alert  child, 
who  bids  fair  to  become  an  extremely 
useful  citizen  of  this  republic.  And, 
after  all,  that  is  the  prime  reason  for 
bringing  up  children  at  all." 

"  The  worst  part  of  it  is,"  my  wife 
said,  "  that  when  people  make  a  fuss  over 
a  child  they  think  they  are  kind  to  it. 
But  they  are  really  cruel  to  it,  and  kind 
only  to  themselves." 

u  You  are  perfectly  right.     However 
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much  fond  parents  and  grandparents  may- 
desire  to  ogle  an  infant,  they  may  be  sure 
that  the  world  does  not  crave  to  do  so. 
And  the  longer  the  disillusionment  is  put 
off,  the  longer  the  child  is  permitted  to 
think  that  the  universe  revolves  about 
him,  the  more  painful  is  the  awakening. 
Sometimes  this  comes  at  primary 
school;  it  hurts  then,  but  it  is  healing. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  family's 
wealth  makes  it  possible  to  postpone  the 
denouement  until  after  school  and  even 
after  college,  and  the  youth  is  permitted 
to  live  the  best  years  of  his  life  thinking 
that  it  is  his  sun  which  rises  every  morn- 
ing and  his  snow  which  covers  the  fields 
in  winter.  And  the  truth  when  it  finally 
comes  is  sometimes  too  bitter  to  be  re- 
ceived." 

"  We  must  always  tell  him  the  truth, 
and  never  deceive  him  about  anything. 
I  know  Margaret  will  never  scare  him 
about  the  bogey  man  or  anything  like 
that,  and  when  she  leaves  we  must  be 
careful  whom  we  get  in  her  place.  Peter 
must  never  be  told  anything  that  isn't 
true." 

"  Granted,  but  how  far  are  we  going  to 
carry  that  ?  " 

"  Why,  all  the  way.  What  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

•'  What  about  Santa  Claus?  " 

"Well,  Santa  Claus  is.  different.  If 
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you  are  going  to  take  that  attitude  Peter 
isn't  going  to  have  any  childhood  at  all. 
We  can't  be  so  deadly  serious  with  him, 
or  we'll  bore  him  terribly." 

"  But  there  isn't  any  Santa  Claus,  is 
there?" 

"  There  aren't  any  fairies,  either,  but 
aren't  we  going  to  read  fairy  stories  to 
him?  And  Mother  Goose  rimes?  Is 
there  any  Tom,  Tom,  the  Piper's  son?" 

"  Can't  we  read  fairy  stories  to  Peter, 
but  explain  at  the  same  time  that  they 
are  just  make-believe,  that  they  never 
really  happened  ?  "  I  suggested. 

"  I  don't  think  that  the  mind  of  a  child 
of  three  would  follow  you.  That  is  a 
rather  subtle  distinction.  Even  some 
older  persons  can't  distinguish  between 
fact  and  fiction." 

"  Our  political  campaigns  show  that. 
Well,  we  shall  have  to  solve  the  difficulty 
as  best  we  can." 

"  But  what  is  your  objection  to  having 
Peter  believe  in  Santa  Claus  ?  " 

"Just  this.  Sooner  or  later  he  will 
learn  from  some  one  —  probably  some 
one  outside  his  immediate  family  —  that 
there  isn't  any  Santa  Claus.  Then 
through  his  youthful  mind  runs  this  syl- 
logism :  '  Mummy  and  Daddy  told  me 
there  was  a  Santa  Claus.  There  isn't 
any  Santa  Claus.  Therefore,  Mummy 
and  Daddy  told  me  something  that  isn't 
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true/  We  want  him  to  have  implicit 
confidence  in  us  for  a  little  while  at 
least.  That  will  be  his  first  big  disillu- 
sionment." 

M  Tell  me,  did  you  believe  in  Santa 
Claus?" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  did  you  find  out  there  wasn't 
any?" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  did  it  make  you  feel  that  your 
mother  and  father  had  lied  to  you  ?  " 

44  No,  I  don't  believe  it  did." 

44  Well,  then,"  said  Marjorie  trium- 
phantly, "  Peter  shall  believe  in  Santa 
Claus." 

"  We  must  be  careful  not  to  frighten 
Peter  when  he  is  little,"  was  my  morn- 
ing's contribution. 

4<  Or  Mary  Jane,"  added  Marjorie. 
"  It's  just  as  important  that  a  girl 
shouldn't  be  a  coward.  And  our  baby 
won't  be  frightened.  It  won't  be  told 
anything  about  the  bugaboo  man  and  we 
won't  threaten  to  put  it  in  a  dark  closet. 
Perhaps  it  won't  be  afraid  of  the  dark  at 
all." 

4<  That's  hoping  a  bit  high,  because  our 
fear  of  the  dark  is  a  relic  of  thousands 
and  thousands  of  years  during  which 
man's  enemies  —  and  he  had  as  many 
then  as  he  has  now  —  used  to  hunt  him 
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in  the  dark.  But  at  least,  if  it's  a  boy, 
we  can  teach  him  to  steel  his  nerves 
and  —n 

"  We  can  do  it  if  it's  a  girl  too,"  Mar- 
jorie broke  in.  '* 1  really  don't  think  you 
expect  as  much  of  a  girl  as  you  do  of  a 
boy." 

"  When  Peter  is  a  very  little  fellow,"  I 
went  on  calmly,  "  he  shall  first  be  shown, 
as  clearly  as  we  can  show  it,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  a  room  to  hurt  him,  and 
then  the  lights  will  be  turned  off,  and 
he  will  be  sent  into  the  room  to  get  some- 
thing. I  think  in  that  way  we  can  do 
a  great  deal  toward  ridding  him  of  any 
fear  of  the  dark,  though  a  bit  of  it  will 
probably  survive,  as  it  does  in  most  men, 
waiting  for  the  exact  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances necessary  to  bring  it  out." 

"  I  should  hate  for  my  son  to  be  afraid 
of  things,"  said~  Marjorie.  "  A  man 
can't  be  free  if  he's  afraid,  because  there 
are  so  many  things  that  hinder  him  and 
check  him  and  that  he  must  take  into 
consideration.  He  is  no  more  free  than 
a  woman  is  in  one  of  the  tight  skirts  I 
would  be  wearing  if  it  weren't  for  my 
baby." 

"  You  are  exactly  right,  pardner,  and  if 
our  son  is  to  be  truly  free  he  must  be 
taught  to  be  not  only  brave  to  face 
danger,  but  also  brave  to  withstand  dis- 
comfort.    There  is  nothing  more  disgust- 
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ing  than  to  see  a  child  who  has  been 
reared  to  believe  that  the  world  was  made 
to  order  for  him,  and  who  cannot  endure 
to  be  incommoded  in  the  least.  He 
grows  into  the  kind  of  man  whose  recol- 
lections of  a  trip  through  Europe  take 
the  form  of  a  catalogue  of  the  hotels  at 
which  he  stayed  and  the  restaurants  he 
visited/' 

"  But  you  are  very  fond  of  good  food." 
"  That's  a  woman's  method  of  argu- 
ing," I  returned  testily.  "  In  many  re- 
spects we  hope  that  our  son  will  be  an 
improvement  over  his  father.  But  the 
point  isn't  that  he  should  not  enjoy  food 
or  the  other  things  in  the  daily  round  of 
life;  the  point  is  that  they  should  not 
really  count  with  him,  and  that  he  should 
be  ready  to  sacrifice  them  whenever 
necessary. 

"  For  no  man  can  be  free  unless  he 
despises  pain  and  heat  and  cold  and  fa- 
tigue, unless  those  things  mean  no  more 
to  him  than  the  patter  of  the  rain  outside 
his  room,  unless  he  does  succeed  in  keep- 
ing them  so  outside  himself  that  they 
never  enter  at  all  into  the  calculations  of 
the  thinking  part  of  him.  If  we  can 
bring  up  our  child  like  this  he  will  have 
nothing  to  fear,  because  he  will  know 
that  no  real  hurt  can  be  done  to  him 
except  by  himself." 
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"  Or  by  those  he  loves,"  corrected 
Marjorie. 

44  Or  by  those  he  loves,"  I  agreed. 

We  returned  to  the  general  subject  of 
truthfulness  a  few  days  later. 

"  Above  all  things  our  child,  whether 
it's  Peter  or  Mary  Jane,  must  be  truth- 
ful," said  Marjorie.  "  I  hate  a  child 
that  prevaricates.  I'd  rather  have  a  stu- 
pid child  than  one  with  a  shifty  look  in 
his  eyes." 

"  A  great  many  parents  feel  that  way," 
I  ventured,  "  and  perhaps  they  are  so 
intent  upon  making  their  children  hon- 
est that  they  defeat  their  own  ends. 
Everybody  knows  that  a  great  deal  of 
mischief  is  often  suggested  to  children 
when  they  are  forbidden  to  do  things  they 
would  never  have  thought  of  attempting. 
When  Peter  says  something  we  shall  not 
cross-examine  him  upon  it  and  shall  not 
ask  him  if  he  is  telling  the  truth.  We 
shall  accept  his  word  as  final.  In  the 
same  way  we  shall  never  say  to  him, 
4  What  I  am  telling  you  is  true,'  or  '  This 
is  really  and  truly  so.'  We  shall  assume 
that  he  is  telling  the  truth  and  expect  him 
in  turn  to  believe  us. 

"If  we  raise  him  in  as  complete  ig- 
norance as  possible  of  the  fact  that  some- 
times people  do  tell  untruths,  the  truth 
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will  come  easily  and  naturally  from  his 
own  lips." 

44  But  we  can't  send  him  out  into  the 
world  believing  that  every  one  tells  the 
truth,"  said  Marjorie.  "  Even  when  he 
goes  to  school — " 

"  Well,  by  that  time  we  can  hope  that 
at  least  a  foundation  will  have  been  laid. 
Dear  wife,  I  don't  think  this  system  is 
perfect,  but  it  seems  the  best  we  can 
devise.  We  can  start  him  right  and  be 
with  him,  let  us  hope,  until  he  reaches 
manhood.  Each  stage  of  his  develop- 
ment will  bring  its  own  problems,  its  own 
puzzling  cross-roads  —  yes,  its  own 
Gethsemanes. 

"  On  all  these  occasions  we  shall  try  to 
be  near  to  advise  him  and  assist  him  if 
he  wishes  it,  but  each  time  except  this 
first  the  final  decision  and  the  victory,  if 
it  is  to  be  a  victory,  must  be  his.  Only 
during  these  first  few  helpless  years  is  he 
altogether  in  our  hands. 

"  It  seems  a  tremendous  responsibility. 
What  shall  we  tell  him  ?  What  shall  we 
teach  him?  The  trend  of  all  his  beliefs 
is  given  then.  What  shall  we  say  if  he 
should  ask  us  what  happens  when  one 
becomes  old?  What  shall  we  disclose 
to  him  of  death,  of  God  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  think?" 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  be 
careful  not  to  make  our  beliefs  his  be- 
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liefs.  I  think  we  ought  to  keep  his  mind 
open,  and  not  teach  him  as  established 
facts  things  in  which  we  believe  but 
which  we  cannot  prove.  He  ought  to 
decide  his  religion  for  himself,  just  as 
later  he  will  decide  his  politics.  And 
that  there  is  a  God.  .  .  .  Dear  pardner, 
God  seems  very  near  to  us  now.  .  .  . 
Cannot  Peter  discover  God  for  himself, 
even  as  we  did,  even  as  he  must  discover 
love?" 
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Only  at  rare  intervals  did  Mar j one 
feel  any  fear. 

One  night  she  said  to  me :  "  Peter  will 
love  his  daddy  a  great  deal,  won't  he  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so,  pardner,  but  not  nearly  so 
much  as  he  will  love  his  mummy." 

"  He  will  love  me  very  much,  won't 
he?" 

11  Of  course,  you  silly-billy." 

"  And  if  he  loves  his  mother  so  much, 
he  won't  hurt  her,  not  hurt  her  awfully, 
will  he?" 

I  held  her  close  to  me.  Neither  of  us 
knew. 

We  seldom  went  to  bed  early.  Mar- 
jorie  was  usually  waiting  for  me  when  I 
got  home.  During  the  first  months  of 
our  marriage  she  sometimes  tried  to  come 
in  after  me,  but  she  finally  gave  up  this 
attempt,  as  it  always  happened  that  when 
she  stayed  out  late  my  work  kept  me 
away  even  later. 

If  I  was  able  to  reach  home  reason- 
ably early,  which  meant  any  time  before 
eleven,  we  would  either  read  aloud  to- 
gether or  play  games.  Our  favorite 
game  at  first  was  cribbage.  The  stakes 
were  never  high.     We  used  to  play  series 
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of  seven  games,  and  whoever  lost  would 
have  to  buy  a  book.  Later  Harold 
taught  Marjorie  double-dummy  bridge 
and  we  often  played  that. 

After  we  finished  playing  we  would 
usually  find  some  fruit  in  the  ice-box,  and 
perhaps  some  crackers  in  the  cupboard. 
We  had  known  no  happier  times,  not 
even  in  the  glorious  symphony  of  that 
first  spring  together. 

I  knew  that  Marjorie  was  happy  be- 
cause often,  when  she  thought  I  was 
paying  no  attention  to  her,  I  caught  her 
singing.  It  was  not  the  mere  fact  that 
she  sang.  A  soul  steeped  in  ragtime  and 
the  sulphuric  "  jazz  "  of  cabarets  might 
automatically  continue  singing  long  after 
its  silly  little  near-happiness  had  van- 
ished. But  Marjorie's  singing  was  not 
of  that  kind.  It  came  from  her  heart 
as  well  as  her  throat  and,  like  her  radiant 
eyes,  showed  that  she  was  looking  out 
into  a  cloudless  horizon. 

And  what  does  a  lady  sing  who  sings 
from  her  heart  as  well  as  her  throat? 
My  lady  sang :  "  See  America  First." 

But  one  night  I  came  home  earlier 
than  Marjorie  expected,  and  as  soon  as 
I  saw  her  I  knew  that  something  was 
wrong.  She  got  up  to  greet  me  as  usual, 
and  we  sat  down  together  on  the  sofa, 
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but  in  another  moment  there  were  tears 
from  her  —  not  many  —  and  she  held 
tightly  to  my  arm. 

Some  writing  of  Marjorie's  lay  on  the 
table.  We  had  no  secrets  from  each 
other,  so  I  leaned  over  and  picked  it  up. 
It  was  a  letter  addressed  "  To  My  Little 
Baby."  And,  holding  my  precious  one 
close  to  me,  this  is  what  I  read: 

"  My  dear  little  baby  whom  I  may 
never  see  — 

"  Soon,  my  own  tiny  darling,  you  are 
to  be  born,  and  your  mother  will  know 
the  result  of  her  adventure.  But  I  could 
not  bear  to  go  down  into  the  Valley  of 
the  Shadow  without  leaving  some  little 
word  behind  for  you,  in  case  I  should 
not  come  back. 

"  Dear  little  one,  you  will  not  be  able 
to  understand  this  now,  nor  for  many 
years  to  come,  but  you  will  keep  my 
message,  won't  you,  and  read  it  over 
when  you  are  older?  There  is  not  much 
that  I  have  to  say,  but  I  do  want  to  tell 
you  how  much  I  have  loved  you  for  so 
very  long,  and  how  I  have  wanted  to  hold 
you  in  my  arms.  I  loved  you  even 
before  there  was  a  you  at  all,  because  I 
was  sure  that  you  were  to  come,  and  I 
knew  that  when  you  did  come  you  would 
hold  all  that  is  right  and  good  in  your 
dear  father  and  in  me.  So  do  not  think, 
if  I  have  left  you,  that  I  was  sorry  to 
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go.  I  have  been  very,  very  happy,  but 
I  am  willing  to  give  it  all  for  you  if 
there  is  no  other  way. 

M  I  do  not  even  know  if  I  am  writing 
to  a  brave  little  boy  or  a  dear,  brave  little 
girl.  But  there  is  no  difference  in  what 
you  should  be.  Oh  I  know  that  if  I  can 
be  with  you  as  you  grow  up  I  shall  be 
proud  of  you  every  day  of  my  life.  But 
if  I  cannot  be  with  you,  you  must  go  for- 
ward just  the  same,  and  act  just  as  if  I 
were  standing  by  you  to  be  proud  of 
you  when  you  have  done  something  big 
and  fine. 

"  You  will  try,  won't  you,  never  to  be 
spiteful  and  mean  about  little  things  (nor 
about  big  things,  either).  I  know,  be- 
cause I  do  know  you,  that  you  will  al- 
ways be  generous  and  brave  and  quick 
to  help  those  who  need  you.  And  re- 
member that  perhaps  it  is  your  father 
who  will  need  you  most  of  all. 

"  Sweet  little  baby,  I  have  you  all  to 
myself  now,  but  you  are  soon  to  go  out 
into  the  big  world.  Oh  please  God  I  can 
go  with  you  and  hold  your  tiny  hand 
and  help  you  for  a  little  while.  But  if  I 
may  not,  never  forget  that  there  was 
some  one  who  loved  you  with  all  her  life. 

"  Your 
u  Mother/' 
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Marjorie  has  no  enemies  and  only  one 
opponent  —  Claudine.  If  we  invite  Clau- 
dine  and  Harold  to  dinner  and  have  roast 
beef  and  baked  potatoes  and  peas, 
Claudine  will  invite  us  and  have  roast 
beef  and  baked  potatoes  and  peas  and 
salad. 

Often  the  rivalry  is  more  subtle. 
Harold,  who  is  Marjorie's  cousin,  and  I 
try  to  keep  aloof,  but  inevitably  we  find 
ourselves  drawn  in.  His  friends  are 
matched  against  my  friends.  My  habits 
are  compared  to  his  habits.  His  faults 
are  checked  off  against  my  faults.  If 
he  were  elected  mayor,  I  have  every 
confidence  that  Marjorie  would  arrange 
to  have  me  chosen  governor. 

Here  is  just  one  way  in  which  the 
rivalry  has  worked  out.  Claudine  and 
Harold  were  invited  to  spend  the  eve- 
ning with  us.  Claudine  was  in  the  sulks 
that  particular  week,  because  she  thought 
Marjorie  had  been  neglecting  her.  She 
made  some  excuse  for  not  coming. 

Did  Marjorie  falter?  Not  for  an  im- 
perceptible fraction  of  a  second.  She 
immediately  invited  a  couple  that  she 
knew  Claudine  was  anxious  to  meet. 
When  she  encountered  Claudine  on  the 
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next  occasion  she  remarked  to  her  very 
sweetly :  "  I'm  so  sorry  you  didn't 
come  on  Friday  night.  Alice  and  Tom 
were  here." 

Score  one  for  Marjorie! 

Then  Claudine's  mother,  an  expansive 
but  good-natured  individual,  came  to  the 
city.  Marjorie,  as  an  excuse  for  not 
having  all  three  for  dinner,  remarked 
that  it  was  rather  difficult  to  seat  five 
at  our  little  table,  which  was  the  truth. 
Claudine's  mother  was  invited  for  an 
afternoon,  and  the  air  was  serene. 

All  went  well  until  Claudine  and 
Harold  chanced  to  call  upon  us  one  eve- 
ning when  we  did  have  three  dinner 
guests,  one  of  whom  we  had  not  ex- 
pected. She  surveyed  the  field  calmly. 
"  Oh,"  she  remarked,  "  you  can  have 
five  at  your  table,  can't  you  ?  " 

Score  one  for  Claudine! 

Theories  differ  as  to  how  the  rivalry 
commenced.  Some  say  that  it  arose  soon 
after  Claudine  married  Harold  and  came 
here  to  live.  In  her  neighborhood  was 
another  young  married  person. 

44  You  must  know  Ethel,"  Marjorie 
told  her.  "  I  must  arrange  for  you  two 
to  meet.  It  would  be  so  nice  if  you 
became  intimate." 

Marjorie  claims  now  that  she  did  not 
know  Ethel  very  well  herself.  It  was 
somewhat  later  that  Claudine  discovered 
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what  many  people  already  knew  —  to 
wit,  that  Ethel,  caught  in  a  storm,  would 
hardly  have  enough  sagacity  or  personal 
initiative  to  seek  shelter. 

**  And  that  is  the  kind  of  person  you 
thought  it  would  be  so  nice  for  me  to 
become  intimate  with ! "  was  Claudine's 
only  comment. 

My  own  opinion,  however,  and  you 
may  have  it  for  what  it  is  worth,  in- 
clines to  the  belief  that  the  trouble  arose 
somewhat  later.  It  was  the  day  when 
Marjorie  and  Claudine  were  discussing 
each  other  somewhat  frankly  —  always 
a  dangerous  pastime.  Claudine  main- 
tained with  some  heat  that  Marjorie  had 
little  respect  for  her  attainments. 

"  You  don't  think  I  know  anything 
about  books  or  politics  or  anything,"  she 
declared.  "  You  know  I  don't  play  golf 
or  tennis,  but  you  think  I  can't  even  keep 
up  a  good  conversation.  There  isn't 
anything  you  think  I  do  well.'' 

Unlucky  Marjorie!  The  only  reply 
that  came  into  her  clear,  frank  mind  was : 

"  Why,  I  think  you're  a  splendid 
housekeeper ! " 

"  Sometimes,"  said  Marjorie,  "  I  think 
we  want  a  girl.' 

"We?" 

"  Oh,  of  course  you  want  a  boy,  be- 
cause you  think  I  will  let  you  bring  up 
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a  boy  according  to  your  own  ideas.  But 
I  think  a  girl  would  be  such  fun.  Then 
in  everything  that  came  up  there  would 
be  two  against  one,  but  if  you  have  a 
boy  on  your  side  I'll  never  get  my  way." 

"  I  would  have  so  much  to  tell  a  little 
boy,  dear  —  though  to  be  sure  he  would 
have  to  find  out  everything  for  himself 
in  the  end.  Still,  I  think  I  could  save 
him  some  time  and  trouble.  And  I  would 
want  to  tell  him  about  all  the  fun  I  had 
as  a  boy,  and  about  my  friends  and  what 
we  did.  But  what  does  one  say  to  a 
little  girl?  You  see,  it  has  been  so  long 
since  I  went  out  at  all,  that  I  have  for- 
gotten what  one  says.  Think  of  per- 
petually being  forced  to  make  conversa- 
tion in  your  own  home  —  recent  books, 
plays,  society  small  talk — " 

"  Don't  be  silly." 

"  Or  if  she  didn't  like  me—" 

"  Of  course  she'd  like  you." 

"  And  objected  to  my  calling  her  by 
her  first  name." 

"  Now  you're  just  ridiculous.  Do  you 
really  mean — "  and  Marjorie  looked  at 
me  very  seriously — "that  you  wouldn't 
love  a  nice  little  girl  that  would  put  her 
arms  around  your  neck  and  call  you 
daddy  —  you  know,  the  way  the  Twins 
do  to  Uncle  Leo." 

"  Darling,  of  course  I  would.  But 
wouldn't  it  be  better  to  have  a  boy  —  just 
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this  first  time?  Then  if  the  next  were  a 
girl  he  could  take  care  of  his  little  sister 
and  play  with  her  very  gently,  and,  later, 
take  her  to  school  every  morning  and  per- 
haps, later  still,  to  parties." 

"  Brothers  aren't  that  way  at  all  —  I 
have  one.  You  don't  know,  because  you 
never  had  a  sister.  Besides,  our  daugh- 
ter is  going  to  grow  up  in  a  new  world, 
where  women  won't  have  to  lean  on  men. 
If  she  wants  to  go  out  or  to  do  some- 
thing, she  won't  need  a  brother  to  tag 
along  with  her." 

"  But  a  mother  will  be  different. 
There'll  be  no  impropriety  in  that.  I  can 
see  you  two  new  women  going  out  to- 
gether at  night,  leaving  your  husband  and 
father  sitting  by  the  fireside." 

"  Just  for  that  reason,"  Marjorie  went 
on  without  noticing  my  interruption, 
"  it's  going  to  be  more  interesting  to  bring 
up  a  girl  than  a  boy.  Woman's  world  is 
just  opening  to  her.  Our  daughter  will 
be  able  to  choose  her  career  — " 

"  So  will  our  son." 

"  But  the  education  of  a  boy  and  the 
work  of  a  man  is  fixed,  and  no  matter 
what  your  personal  ideas  on  the  subject 
are  —  and  sometimes  they  aren't  alike 
from  day  to  day  —  you  know  the  chances 
are  he  will  follow  one  of  the  approved 
designs.  If  he  doesn't  he'll  be  consid- 
ered a   freak.     But  everything  will   be 
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new  for  women,  and  our  daughter  will 
be  able  to  find  her  own  way  without  be- 
ing thought  outlandish,  for  all  other 
girls  will  be  busy  finding  their  own  way, 
too." 

We  were  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
then  Marjorie  took  up  the  thread  of  con- 
versation again. 

"  Little  girls  are  so  much  more  fun 
than  little  boys,  anyway,"  she  declared. 
<l  If  we  have  one  I  bet  it  will  be  so  seri- 
ous-looking, like  the  Twins,  that  no  one 
will  be  able  to  keep  from  laughing  at  her. 
If  it's  a  boy  he  may  be  smart  like  Paul, 
but  he  won't  be  nearly  so  much  fun  as  a 
girl." 

"  Wouldn't  twins  be  fine?"  I  asked. 
"  They  would  sleep  wrapped  in  each 
other's  arms  except  when  your  twin 
tried  to  push  my  twin  out  of  the  crib. 
I  saw  a  baby  carriage  on  Broadway  yes- 
terday with  a  fine  pair  of  twins  in  it." 

"  I  wouldn't  like  twins  the  first  time," 
replied  Marjorie.  "  Perhaps  later  they 
would  be  nice,  after  I  learned  more 
about  taking  care  of  babies.  But  I'm 
afraid  they'd  be  too  much  for  me  this 
first  time." 

"  Well,  if  we  don't  have  twins  I  hope 
it's  a  boy." 

"  I  think  it's  foolish  and  almost  wicked 
to  care  what  it  is."  said  Marjorie  decid- 
edly. 
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"  The  ideal  way  to  bring  up  Peter,"  I, 
who  am  fond  of  dogmatizing,  asserted, 
f*  would  be  to  keep  him  in  the  country 
until  he  is  about  twelve,  and  then  bring 
him  to  the  city." 

"  I  think  a  child  can  learn  much  more 
in  the  city,"  said  Marjorie.  "  I  don't 
see  why  we  have  to  live  in  the  country 
unless  we  want  to." 

M  Well,  on  final  analysis,  we  needn't. 
But  I  do  think  that  a  country  environ- 
ment is  best  for  a  child  until  he  wears  it 
out,  which  I  calculate  is  about  at  the  age 
of  twelve." 

"  How  can  you  wear  out  an  environ- 
ment?" 

"  By  learning  practically  everything  it 
has  to  teach.  Then  you  have  to  move 
on,  or  else  stagnate.  It's  just  like  re- 
maining too  long  at  one  job.  I've 
watched  the  process  both  in  men  and 
boys  wherever  I  have  gone. 

"  Boys  get  at  real  things  more  quickly 
in  the  country  than  in  the  city.  They  see 
the  substantial  facts  rather  than  civilized 
substitutes.  They  see  cows  instead  of 
collectors  for  Borden's  Farm  Products 
Company.  They  see  at  first  hand  the  re- 
curring mystery  of  spring,  and  learn  the 
vital,  fundamental  facts  upon  which  so- 
ciety rests.  They  know  that  he  who 
does  not  plant  may  not  expect  to  har- 
vest. 
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"  The  consequence  is  that  your  country 
boy  of  ten  is  more  alert  and  self-reliant 
and  at  the  same  time  more  modest  than 
his  city  brother,  being  acquainted  with  a 
landscape  where  man  is  incidental  to  na- 
ture, not  where  nature  is  the  handmaid 
of  man." 

"  Oh,  I  think  that's  silly-billy.  A  boy 
can  learn  as  much  about  nature  in  the  city 
as  in  the  country,  and  there  are  other 
things  as  well  that  he  can  learn.  The 
schools  are  better  and  their  courses 
broader.  There  are  museums  and  con- 
certs and  children's  plays.  And  our  boy 
can  learn  about  growing  things  from  the 
parks  — " 

'*  Where  there  are  '  Keep  off  the 
Grass '  signs.  Dear,  it  isn't  the  same 
thing;  it's  just  a  fair  to  middling  substi- 
tute. As  for  the  other  matters  you  men- 
tion, they  come  later.  Certainly  they 
haven't  much  importance  until  a  child  is 
twelve.  At  that  age  I  think  it  is  best  to 
bring  a  boy  to  the  city,  because  his  mind 
has  almost  reached  the  point  of  satura- 
tion, so  far  as  the  distinctively  rural  side 
of  things  is  concerned.  He  has  seen  the 
succession  of  seasons  until  he  is  too  well 
acquainted  with  it,  and  you  know  that 
the  mind,  when  it  can  find  no  new  things 
upon  which  to  work,  is  likely  to  become 
dull  and  heavy. 

"Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  that  boys 
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who  have  spent  all  their  time  in  the  city 
and  boys  who  have  spent  all  their  time  in 
the  country  have  not  become  brilliant 
men ;  I  am  merely  selecting  that  environ- 
ment which  I  believe  best,  on  the  whole, 
for  the  growing  child.  At  twelve  he  has 
the  fundamentals  of  human  existence; 
after  that  age  he  should  learn  something 
of  the  complexities  of  our  twentieth  cen- 
tury civilization  —  to  return  to  a  former 
illustration,  then  is  the  time  to  begin  to 
wonder  why  Borden's  Farm  Products 
Company  receives  about  as  much  for 
bringing  the  milk  to  us  as  the  dairyman 
does  for  producing  that  milk." 

"  We  mustn't  try  to  live  our  child's 
life,"  Marjorie  told  me  at  dinner,  "  nor 
force  him  to  want  to  be  what  he  doesn't 
want  to  be,  but  I  do  hope  we  can  guide 
him  in  some  things  —  just  broad,  general 
things,  you  know." 

"  What  kind  of  things  do  you  mean?  " 

"  Well,  I  would  just  hate  for  him  to 
be  selfish  or  smug  or  self-satisfied.  I 
would  even  hate  for  him  to  look  that  way, 
but  of  course  a  man  can't  help  how  he 
looks,  and  if  a  man  hasn't  a  chin  it  isn't 
his  fault." 

"  But  sometimes  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
parents  if  a  child  is  selfish,"  I  said. 
"  They  think  it  is  '  cute '  if  the  little  fel- 
low has  things   of  his   own  —  Bobbie's 
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bowl,  Bobbie's  spade,  Bobbie's  chair  — 
and  if  he  cries  when  any  one  else  touches 
them.  Personally,  I  find  it  disgusting. 
It  would  be  a  bit  Spartan,  but  I  am  sure 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  a  child,  when- 
ever it  became  very  fond  of  something, 
were  taught  to  give  it  away." 

"  On  that  same  principle  you  ought  to 
give  Tom  your  favorite  mashie.  You 
know  he  can't  find  one  to  suit  him." 

"  No  mashie  would  suit  his  game  of 
golf,"  I  replied.  "  Besides,  I  said  it  was 
a  bit  Spartan.  To  get  back  to  the  main 
track,  I  agree  with  you  in  hoping  we 
shall  be  able  to  point  the  life  of  our  child 
in  a  general  direction,  without  at  all  try- 
ing to  force  his  choice  in  any  specific 
matter.  And  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant of  those  big,  general  things  that  we 
want  to  '  sell '  him,  as  the  advertising 
men  say,  is  happiness." 

"  Why,  there  is  no  choice  at  all  about 
happiness,  is  there?  Doesn't  a  person's 
happiness  depend  on  the  circumstances 
he  meets  ?  " 

*'  Yes  and  no.  There  are  some  cir- 
cumstances under  which  no  one  could 
be  happy,  but  there  are  also  some  persons 
who  could  not  be  happy  under  any  cir- 
cumstances whatever.  One  or  two  of 
your  friends  are  in  that  class.  They 
have  what  might  be  called  a  will  to  un- 
happiness.     Nothing  on  earth  would  hurt 
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them  more  than  to  have  to  confess  they 
are  happy." 

"  I  think  I  know  some  of  the  people 
you  mean.  When  they  are  in  the  city 
they  want  to  be  in  the  country,  and  when 
they  are  in  the  country  they  want  to  be 
in  the  city." 

"  Exactly.  I  have  seen  moon-struck 
young  fools  like  that  at  college,  but,  as 
a  rule,  persons  of  that  type  are  women. 
One  of  your  friends  exemplifies  it  to  a 
wonderful  degree.  Whether  she  is  a 
congenital  dunce,  or  whether  she  merely 
fears  that  happiness  would  make  her  un- 
interesting, I  do  not  know,  but  she  suc- 
ceeds wonderfully  in  keeping  herself 
miserable  and  acting  as  a  cold  shower  on 
others." 

"  We  want  Peter  to  be  just  the  oppo- 
site, don't  we?  " 

"  Yes,  to  a  sane  degree.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  wouldn't  want  him  like  that 
idiot  boy  in  the  Pollyanna  household  you 
have  told  me  about  in  Baltimore  —  the 
young  simpleton  who  falls  down. a  flight 
of  stairs  and  jumps  up  to  exclaim: 
'  There  is  no  pain ! '  I  want  my  son  to 
be  happy,  but  I  don't  want  him  to  pur- 
chase happiness  by  surrendering  his  in- 
tellect." 

*'  Well,  how  and  where  would  you 
draw  the  distinction?  "  Marjorie  asked. 

**  Let  us  suppose  that  a  person  named 
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X  has  an  appointment  with  the  dentist. 
Were  that  X  your  friend  whom  I  have 
mentioned  before,  she  would  be  miser- 
able days  ahead  of  time  thinking  of  the 
appointment,  miserable  in  the  dentist's 
chair,  and  miserable  afterwards,  remem- 
bering the  pain  she  had  suffered. 

'*  The  idiot  boy  of  Baltimore,  as  in- 
capable of  receiving  sensations  as  he  is 
of  connected  thought,  would,  when  the 
dentist  extracted  a  tooth,  murmur  that 
there  is  no  pain. 

"  Peter,  if  our  training  is  successful, 
will  not  think  of  the  appointment  until  it 
is  time  to  go  to  the  dentist's,  will  clench 
his  fists  and  stand  the  pain  while  he  is 
there,  and  then  forget  about  it  as  he  puts 
on  his  hat  at  the  door. 

"  In  other  words,  we  want  Peter  to 
have  a  will  to  happiness  so  strong  that  it 
will  keep  him  on  his  feet  and  keep  him 
pointed  straight  ahead,  so  strong  that  he 
will  make  the  best  of  every  circumstance, 
be  cheerful  under  disappointments,  be 
ready  to  try  his  luck  at  the  next  oppor- 
tunity —  and  even  dare  to  create  that  op- 
portunity. His  will  to  happiness  must 
not  keep  him  from  wanting  the  stars,  but 
it  must  prevent  him  from  becoming  em- 
bittered when  he  cannot  attain  them.  It 
must  be  with  him  always,  as  near  to  him 
as  you  or  I ;  it  must  be  the  staff  on  which 
he  leans  in  fair  weather  and  in  tempest. 
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"  But  he  must  not  be  a  blighted  idiot." 

The  next  day  Marjorie  brought  up  the 
subject  again. 

**  Of  course,  we  want  Peter  to  be 
happy,  and  we  want  him  to  want  to  be 
happy,"  she  said,  "  but  we  don't  want  him 
to  be  selfishly  happy  and  just  think  about 
his  own  pleasure.  I  hope  we  aren't  go- 
ing to  raise  a  little  pig." 

"  So  do  I.  But  there  isn't  any  neces- 
sary connection  between  the  two.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  think  a  man  must  at 
least  want  to  be  happy  to  care  very  much 
about  the  welfare  of  other  people;  if  he 
himself  doesn't  want  to  be  happy,  he  isn't 
likely  to  think  the  happiness  of  other 
people  of  very  much  importance. 

"  Perhaps  I  am  wrong  in  taking  seri- 
ously the  pretensions  of  persons  who  in- 
sist they  do  not  desire  happiness.  There 
was  Russell  back  at  college.  I  remem- 
ber how,  in  one  of  our  sophomoric  dis- 
cussions, he  asserted  that  Socialism 
would  make  everybody  on  earth  happy 
except  —  and  he  glanced  about  the  room 
triumphantly  — '  except  me  ! '  " 
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Possibly  because  of  the  futile  attempts 
which  had  been  made  to  educate  us,  we 
used  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  dis- 
cussing the  kind  of  instruction  Peter 
should  receive.  We  began  by  agreeing 
on  one  point,  and  thereafter  differed. 

"  Don't  let's  send  Peter  to  a  private 
school  even  if  we  can  afford  it,"  said 
Marjorie. 

"  I  would  rather  put  him  in  a  Southern 
cotton  mill,"  I  replied.  "  We  are  not 
going  to  deprive  him  of  his  one  real 
chance  to  see  democracy  at  work.  After 
all,  we  shall  watch  his  education,  and  the 
teaching  staffs  of  private  schools  are 
probably  not  superior  to  those  of  public 
institutions." 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  my  wife  assented, 
"  but  don't  place  too  much  hope  in  the 
democracy  of  our  public  schools.  Public 
school  children  have  the  same  respect  for 
wealth  that  is  met  everywhere  else. 
Even  if  the  children  of  millionaires  do 
not  go  to  those  schools,  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  well-to-do  are  respected 
instead,  because  they  are  dressed  a  little 
better  and  keep  themselves  aloof.  You 
might  find  more  real  democracy  in  a  pri- 
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vate  school,  where  social  position  is  taken 
for  granted  and  forgotten." 

"  Every  aristocracy  is  democratic 
within  itself.  We  have  had  far  too 
much  of  that  kind  of  democracy.  What 
we  must  seek  for  our  son  is  a  place  where 
he  will  stand  alone  and  be  judged  on  his 
own  merits,  where  no  one  cares  whether 
he  lives  in  a  *  walk-up '  or  on  Park 
Avenue." 

"  Where  are  we  to  find  that  ? "  she 
asked. 

44 1  confess  I  don't  know.  Still,  it 
must  exist  some  place.  Boys  can't  have 
changed  so  much  since  I  went  to  school 
at  Fifth  and  York  Streets  in  Louisville. 
The  toughest  boy  there  was  the  titular 
head  of  what  was  called  one  of  the  first 
families  in  the  state.  He  was  respected, 
but  for  himself  —  because  he  could  lick 
any  boy  in  the  class.  There  were  chaps 
in  that  school  from  the  river  front  who 
had  big  patches  in  the  knees  and  seats  of 
their  trousers.  Their  mothers  used  to 
forbid  them  to  play  with  him. 

"  The  second  best  fighter  in  my  class 
was  a  handsome  little  fellow,  the  son  of 
the  caterer  who  got  drunk  just  at  the  time 
he  was  supposed  to  serve  my  parents' 
wedding  supper.  The  smartest  boy  in 
the  class  was  named  Levine — I  forget 
his  first  name.  My  best  friend  —  I 
couldn't  pronounce  it  then  because  *  Sp ' 
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still  eluded  me  —  was  Spurgeon  Hotto. 
I  don't  remember  much  about  him  except 
that  he  wore  a  brown  suit. 

"  There  we  were  —  boys  of  all  kinds, 
all  classes,  all  religions,  all  bloods  — 
thrown  together  and  left  to  make  the  best 
or  worst  of  each  other  as  we  pleased.  It 
didn't  matter  who  you  were  if  you 
couldn't  box  and  wrestle  with  the  boys 
your  size,  if  you  weren't  true  to  the  boy's 
code  of  honor,  which  is  peculiar  but 
strict,  if  you  were  so  clumsy  that  you 
were  always  '  down '  at  One  and  Over. 
Don't  think,  either,  that  a  premium  was 
put  on  stupidity.  The  boy  who  was  good 
at  his  studies  and  who  was  still  a  real 
boy,  was  respected  in  his  place." 

"  I  think  you  exaggerate  about  those 
days,"  my  wife  persisted.  "  You  were 
very  young  then ;  children  don't  recognize 
those  things  until  they  are  a  little  older. 
Besides,  you  remember  only  the  pleasant 
side." 

"  But  practically  the  same  thing  was 
true  at  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School  in 
this  city,  especially  in  the  first  years, 
when  I  was  at  109th  Street  Annex. 
Toward  the  end,  I  thought  I  noted  a 
change ;  we  were  thrown  together  in  one 
big  school,  and  the  presence  there  of  so 
many  boys  from  families  which  had  not 
yet  been  assimilated  into  America  did 
cause  a  slight  break.     But  that  is  a  local 
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condition  that  even  here  will  be  overcome 
if  there  is  no  fresh  wave  of  immigration." 

"  But  Peter  must  learn  something  be- 
sides democracy  in  school." 

"  Pitifully  little  else,  pardner.  There 
is  a  great  deal  he  must  learn,  but  I  am 
afraid  he  won't  learn  it  in  school,  unless 
there  is  a  general  revision  of  our  educa- 
tional system.  The  great  thing  he  must 
know  is  how  to  learn  and,  as  a  corollary, 
how  to  think,  and  no  school  even  tries  to 
teach  that." 

"  But  the  ordinary  studies  —  spell- 
ing, grammar,  history,  geography,  arith- 
metic—  they  are  important,  too." 

"Of  course  they  are,  but  a  normally 
educated  child  will  acquire  them  for  him- 
self and  with  comparatively  little  effort. 
For  instance,  arithmetic.  Now  all  that 
any  man  has  to  be  able  to  do  is  to  add, 
subtract,  multiply  and  divide.  I  writhe 
when  I  think  of  the  long  hours  that  were 
spent  teaching  me  square  root  and  cube 
root  and  those  long,  funny  equations  with 
brackets  and  parentheses  —  all  that  bunk 
about  the  greatest  common  divisor  and 
the  least  common  multiple.  I  might  just 
as  well  have  spent  my  time  learning  the 
names  of  the  emperors  of  China. 

"  The  whole  trouble  is  that  our  educa- 
tional system  was  built  up  like  a  coral 
reef,  minute  particle  added  to  minute 
particle,  and  now  there  is  so  much  for 
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our  children  to  learn  that  we  have  com- 
pletely forgotten  what  is  essential  and 
what  is  trivial,  what  is  important  and 
what  is  merely  the  encrusted  deposit  of 
ages,  what  is  vital  in  itself  and  what  was 
thrown  in  with  some  dim  idea  that  it  pro- 
vided '  mental  training/ 

*'  Now  the  joke  of  the  matter  is  that 
our  leading  educators  abandoned  some 
years  ago  the  idea  that  training  in  one 
field  4  carried  over '  into  another,  but  no 
one  has  thought  of  revising  our  educa- 
tional system  with  that  in  mind.  In 
other  words,  training  in  algebra  and  cube 
root  fits  a  child  to  do  algebra  and  cube 
root  but  nothing  else,  and  does  not 
*  strengthen  the  mind,'  nor  in  fact  do  any- 
thing to  the  mind  except  weary  it  mor- 
tally." 

"  I  agree  with  you  in  that,  but  you 
know  it's  easy  to  criticize  a  thing.  It  is 
not  so  easy,  however,  to  construct  some- 
thing else  to  take  its  place." 

44  Well,"  I  said,  "  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  boy  of  ten  cannot  be  taught  every 
mathematical  process  he  will  ever  be 
called  upon  to  use  in  adult  life,  unless,  of 
course,  he  becomes  an  engineer  or  an 
architect  or  a  money-lender.  In  that 
case  his  special  mathematical  training 
should  be  reserved  for  his  technical 
school." 

"  But  spelling  and  grammar?" 
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"  Unfortunately,  most  of  us  are  indif- 
ferent spellers,  even  with  all  the  drill 
that  we  receive  in  that  subject.  In  the 
last  analysis  it  goes  back  to  our  pow- 
ers of  memory.  Sometimes  these  are 
strengthened  by  drill.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is 
to  encourage  Peter  to  read  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  meaning  and  spelling 
of  new  words  in  that  fashion.  Get  him 
into  the  habit  of  correct  spelling  by 
watching  his  little  compositions  carefully 
and  pointing  out  his  mistakes. 

"  Grammar  is  seemingly  so  important 
that  it  has  given  its  name  to  a  separate 
period  in  our  school  life.  That's  funny 
too." 

"  Everything  seems  funny  to  you  to- 
day," Marjorie  commented. 

"  The  joke  about  grammar  is  that  there 
is  no  English  grammar  at  all  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  term.  Our  grammar 
is  not  a  development  of  our  own;  it  is 
Latin  grammar  superimposed  upon  our 
tongue  by  educators  who  thought  only  in 
terms  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

44 1  fail  to  see  that  training  in  grammar 
serves  to  correct  mistakes  in  conversa- 
tion or  writing.  It  is  infinitely  more  im- 
portant to  train  the  ear  of  a  child  so  that 
he  is  accustomed  to  correct  diction  and 
instantly  recognizes  the  incorrect  as 
something  false  and  unusual,  than  it  is  to 
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overload  his  mind  with  the  leftovers  of 
Latin  syntax.  Children  have  sensitive 
ears ;  when  you  ask  them  why  such-and- 
such  is  not  right  they  say :  4  It  doesn't 
rime.'  For  that  reason  our  son  must 
hear  nothing  but  the  purest  Attic." 

'*  How  does  this  fit  in  with  your  theory 
of  democracy?  If  he  mingles  with  boys 
of  all  classes  and  has  no  rules  of  gram- 
mar to  'guide  him,  won't  he  naturally 
adopt  their  speech  ?  " 

"  He  must  receive  a  good  start  at  home 
before  he  goes  to  school.  Then  we  must 
watch  his  speech  very  carefully  and  cor- 
rect- his  errors  —  indirectly  when  pos- 
sible, directly  and  emphatically  if  neces- 
sary. Above  all,  he  must  be  encouraged 
to  read  when  he  is  old  enough  to  be  able 
to  make  this  a  pleasure,  and  that  will  be 
surprisingly  early.  If  he  hears  pure 
English  at  home  and  reads  good  English 
in  books  and  such  splendid  magazines  as 
St.  Nicholas  I  am  not  fearful  about  the 
result. 

44  As  for  the  rules  of  grammar,  by  the 
time  he  is  nine  or  ten  it  should  be  possi- 
ble to  tell  him  all  he  needs  to  know  about 
them  in  half  an  hour.  He  will  under- 
stand that  there  is  something  you  talk 
about  —  well,  some  people  call  that  the 
subject.  You  say  what  it  is  or  does — 
those  same  people  call  that  the  predicate. 
If  the  predicate  says  that  the  subject  does 
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something  to  something,  that  last  some- 
thing is  the  object." 

"  I  suppose  you  apply  the  same  de- 
structive methods  to  history  and  geogra- 
phy," my  wife  commented. 

"  The  result  is  the  same,  in  any  event," 
I  responded.  "  The  difference  is  just 
this  —  that  in  grammar  there  is  nothing 
to  teach,  but  a  gigantic  pother  is  made 
about  it,  and  that  in  history  and  geogra- 
phy there  is  a  great  deal  to  learn,  but  as 
a  rule  they  are  taught  so  inadequately 
that  the  real  kernels  are  lost.  Geogra- 
phy suffers  chiefly  from  an  inability  to 
understand  the  child's  reasoning  proc- 
esses. To  the  average  boy  of  ten 
England  is  merely  a  red  patch,  France  a 
green  one,  and  so  on.  He  is  mystified 
by  the  jumble,  but  not  interested.  I  re- 
member that  my  own  enthusiasm  for 
geography  was  dulled  when  I  was  told 
in  the  classroom  that  we  lived  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  a  vast  plain  with  no 
mountains.  Inasmuch  as  Jacob's  Hill 
loomed  as  high  as  heaven  to  me,  I 
grouped  the  study  of  geography  along 
with  that  amiable  foolishness  in  the  arith- 
metic lesson  when  we  were  told  that  John 
was  given  seven  dollars  with  which  to 
buy  eggs. 

"  About  the  ordinary  American  home 
in  the  ordinary  American  city  there  are 
all  the  primary  geographical  possibilities 
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presented  by  the  five  continents.  But 
when  I  went  to  school  —  and  in  most 
places  the  system  hasn't  changed  —  we 
began  studying  about  the  five  continents 
instead  of  starting  at  home  with  the  fa- 
miliar things  and  learning  through  what 
we  knew.  At  every  rainstorm  an  enor- 
mous puddle  several  feet  deep  used  to 
gather  at  Second  and  Burnett  because  of 
the  inadequacy  of  the  sewer  system,  but 
no  teacher  thought  of  using  that  to  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

"  As  for  history,  until  recently  no  his- 
tory was  taught  at  all  —  only  prejudices 
and  dates.  This  is  less  true  to-day  in 
our  high  schools  than  in  our  grammar 
schools,  and  less  true  in  our  colleges  than 
in  our  high  schools.  But  too  much  time 
is  still  devoted  to  insignificant  dates  and 
less  significant  names,  and  when  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  reveal  the  causes  and 
motives  on  which  history  has  hinged,  the 
outgrown  theory  of  good  states  and  bad 
states  and  good  men  and  bad  men  is  often 
still  employed. 

"  Personally,  I  was  very  fortunate  in 
the  history  instruction  I  received.  After 
my  father,  who  is  no  mean  student  of 
that  subject,  had  interested  me  in  it, 
there  was  Mr.  Bayne  at  Public  School 
No.  10,  which  I  attended  after  my  family 
moved  to  this  city ;  there  was  Dr.  Abelson 
and  Dr.  Wolf  son  (now  a  principal,  I  be- 
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lieve)  at  high  school;  at  college  I  had  the 
really  invaluable  experience  of  taking 
several  courses  under  Professor  Carlton 
Hayes.  I  hope  that  Peter  fares  as  well 
in  his  history  instruction.  After  all, 
what  we  need  in  history  is  what  we  need 
in  ethics  and  in  cooking  —  more  of  the 
good  and  less  of  the  bad." 

"  I  seem  to  be  the  person  who  asks 
twenty  questions  and  then  has  to  guess 
something.  Well,  one  more.  What  do 
you  think  of  our  instruction  in  litera- 
ture?" 

"  Excellent,  so  far  as  it  is  real  —  that 
is,  so  far  as  the  instructor  is  dealing  with 
a  work  he  likes  and  that  the  class  can  be 
expected  to  like ;  stupid,  however,  so  far 
as  it  is  forced  and  stilted,  so  far  as  '  clas- 
sics '  are  studied  not  because  any  one 
enjoys  them  to-day,  but  because  the  past 
has  put  its  approval  upon  them,  so  far  as 
attention  is  centered  upon  the  minutiae 
of  references  and  the  meaning  of  cryp- 
tic passages. 

44  After  all,  the  best  instruction  in  lit- 
erature is  a  library.  Nothing  can  equal 
reading  wisely  directed,  the  second  best 
thing  being  reading  not  directed  at  all, 
and  the  third  best  reading  badly  directed. 
It  will  be  surprising  if  Peter  does  not 
love  books ;  we  shall  place  good  ones  be- 
fore him,  and  he  will  devour  them.  He 
will   be   largely   independent  of    formal 
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courses  in  '  literature ' ;  they  will  not  be 
able  to  harm  him,  and  if  through  them 
he  meets  a  vigorous,  wholesome  personal- 
ity in  his  instructor  they  may  even  be 
helpful  to  him." 

"  Now,"  said  Marjorie,  "  I  can  put 
my  finger  upon  the  weak  spot  in  your 
whole  theory  of  education.  It  is  a  purely 
personal  point  of  view.  You  would  have 
your  son  go  to  a  public  school  and  be- 
come a  democrat,  presumably  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiencies  of  his  father  who,  in 
spite  of  the  education  he  received  at 
Fourth  and  York—" 

"  Fifth  and  York." 

"  Fifth  and  York,  is  not  one.  For 
look  what  you  want.  You  want  the  in- 
struction of  our  entire  school  system  to 
be  accommodated  to  .  Peter's  particular 
case.  He  will  hear  correct  English  at 
home  —  therefore,  abolish  the  study  of 
grammar  in  our  public  schools.  The 
chances  are  he  will  love  books,  therefore 
assume  a  cavalier  attitude  toward  the 
study  of  literature  in  school  and  college 
—  it  can't  hurt  him ;  he  may  even  receive 
a  few  humble  suggestions  from  his  in- 
structors. Peter  will  probably  not  be  a 
business  man,  therefore,  let  our  schools 
teach  only  enough  arithmetic  so  that  the 
scholars  will  be  able  to  subtract  their  ex- 
penses from  their  pay  envelopes. 

"  If   you   had   your   way   you   would 
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subordinate  everything  to  your  own  son. 
Styles  change  in  everything;  this  must 
be  the  latest  fashion  in  democracy." 

"  Just  a  moment  — " 

"  No,  not  yet.  From  what  you  have 
said,  all  you  expect  the  public  schools  to 
give  your  son  is  some  conception  of  de- 
mocracy; you  are  willing  to  make  your- 
self responsible  for  his  education.  But 
you  know  there  are  many  parents  who 
can't  do  that.  There  are  many  parents 
who  love  their  children  just  as  much  as 
we  shall  love  Peter,  but  who  haven't  the 
time  or  who  don't  know  how  to  educate 
their  own  children.  A  man  may  love  his 
son  very  much,  but  speak  incorrect 
English.  Shouldn't  there  be  any  study 
of  grammar  for  that  boy?  If  his  father 
can't  guide  his  reading,  shouldn't  his 
teacher  do  it  for  him  ?  Even  you  would 
be  glad  to  have  that  kind  of  instruction 
for  your  son  if  you  had  to  go  away  and 
leave  him  for  a  few  months." 

"  I  could  map  out  enough  reading  to 
keep  him  busy." 

"  Well,  if  he  is  like  me  he  won't  want 
to  read  all  the  time.  He  will  want  to 
play  golf  and  tennis  and  skate.  He'll  get 
all  the  studying  he  wants  in  school  and 
won't  feel  like  reading  through  the  en- 
cyclopaedia." 

"  Pardner,  there  is  a  lot  of  justice  in 
what  you  say.     I'll  admit  I  was  criticiz- 
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ing  our  school  system  largely  from 
Peter's  outlook.  But  what  I  said  holds 
good,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  for  every 
boy  and  every  girl  in  every  public  school. 
Learning  is  easier  from  example,  from 
the  things  you  know  or  see  or  hear,  than 
from  text-book  rules.  Not  only  Peter 
but  every  boy  will  learn  to  speak  correct 
English  from  hearing  it  spoken  —  in  the 
classroom  if  not  at  home  —  and  from 
reading  both  in  school  and  out.  It  is 
easy  to  memorize  a  rule  —  hard  to  apply 
it. 

"  It  is  easier  and  more  valuable  to  learn 
geography  from  Jacob's  Hill,  a  brook  and 
a  pool  of  water  than  from  a  textbook. 
It  is  easier  to  learn  to  like  Shakespeare 
from  reading  his  plays  and  visualizing 
them  as  you  read  —  acting  them  if  neces- 
sary—  than  from  comparing  the  varia- 
tions of  the  different  folios.  I  merely 
say  that  Peter  will  be  given  those  advan- 
tages whether  the  schools  afford  them  or 
not.  I  believe  practically  the  same  op- 
portunities could  be  put  before  every  boy. 

"  I  think  that  if  this  were  done,  if  our 
teaching  were  kept  in  constant  touch  with 
realities,  not  only  would  our  pupils  be 
much  more  interested  in  their  studies,  but 
the  chief  fault  in  our  entire  educational 
system  would  be  eliminated." 

"What?     More  faults?" 

"  Yes,  but  let  us   first  settle   to   our 
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entire  satisfaction  the  question  of  the 
pupil's  interest.  Boys  and  girls  are  in- 
tensely practical  little  things.  They  are 
inspired  with  a  passion  for  concreteness. 
That  is  why  the  allegory,  rendering  con- 
crete Truth,  Evil,  and  so  forth,  appeals 
to  primitive  peoples  and  to  children  — 
also  to  over-sophisticated  moderns  like 
Maeterlinck  who  think  they  are  ex- 
tremely simple. 

"  Children  like  to  handle  things  for 
themselves,  to  use  their  own  knowledge, 
and  it  is  only  by  showing  them,  as  we  go 
along,  how  the  knowledge  they  are  ac- 
quiring can  be  used,  that  their  interest 
can  be  held. 

*'  This  is  an  old  story,  but  let  me  give 
you  just  one  illustration  of  it.  You 
know  that  when  I  was  a  little  fellow  we 
used  to  spend  the  summer  with  Charles' 
family.  Charles  had  some  excellent 
primers  on  nature  study,  and  the  books 
were  so  well  written  that  they  interested 
us  intensely.  But  that  interest  was 
doubled  and  trebled  the  day  we  took  two 
old  brooms,  drove  some  wasps  away 
from  their  nest,  took  down  the  nest  and 
put  it  in  a  drawer  of  an  old  wardrobe. 
We  then  watched  the  development  of  the 
young  grubs  through  the  larva  stage,  saw 
the  faint  outlines  of  the  head,  the  wings, 
the  legs  become  more  distinct,  and  at  last 
an  angry  buzzing  would  tell  us  that  a 
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wasp  had  come  to  life.  That  required 
quick  work  when  the  drawer  was  opened. 
We  finally  became  so  expert  that  we 
could  kill  the  creatures  just  about  twenty- 
four  hours  before  they  were  due  to 
awaken. 

"  The  interest  this  and  other  little 
studies  of  our  own  aroused  in  me  has 
been  persistent,  and  I  verily  believe  that 
if  God  had  destined  me  for  a  life  of  use- 
fulness I  would  have  done  my  work 
somewhere  along  that  border  line  they 
speak  of  between  biology  and  chemistry." 

"  Of  course,  the  principles  you  believe 
in  are  sound.  I'll  grant  that,  but  I  know, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  in  particular 
would  spill  acid  over  your  fingers  if  you 
tried  to  do  any  experiments  in  chemistry 
and,  besides,  you  are  almost  color-blind. 
But  what  is  the  fundamental  fault  in  our 
education  that  you  were  coming  to  ?  " 

11  Just  this,  my  dear  wife,  that  it  is  con- 
ceived upon  the  principle  of  the  depart- 
ment store.  A  department  of  history,  a 
department  of  English  literature,  a  de- 
partment of  mathematics,  a  department 
of  natural  sciences  —  all  except  the  last 
keeping  as  far  as  possible  from  the  cur- 
rent of  living,  human  affairs. 

"  I  admit  that  departments  are  neces- 
sary, but  what  is  radically  wrong  is  that 
that  they  should  be  repeated  in  the  brains 
of  our  pupils.    To  put  it  concretely,  the 
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students  at  our  various  educational  insti- 
tutions acquire  a  certain  amount  of 
knowledge  in  various  fields,  but  they  in- 
sist upon  regarding  it  only  as  '  book 
learning '  and  never  attempt  to  correlate 
what  they  have  learned  in  one  classroom 
with  what  they  have  learned  in  another, 
and  never  try  to  make  any  practical  ap- 
plication of  anything  they  receive  inside 
the  school  building. 

"  In  other  words,  I  insist  that  some- 
thing is  wrong  with  the  educational  sys- 
tem that  turns  boys  and  girls  out  of  col- 
leges with  all  their  knowledge  sealed  in 
separate,  water-tight  compartments.  I 
would  think  that  my  son's  education  had 
failed  if  he  did  not  instantly  apply  to  the 
newspaper  account  of  a  British  election 
what  he  had  learned  in  his  courses  in  his- 
tory, economics,  politics  and  sociology, 
the  insight  into  British  life  gained  from 
Wells,  Shaw,  Meredith,  the  practical  ex- 
perience with  human  nature  obtained 
upon  the  football  field  and  in  going  on 
errands  to  the  butcher  shop." 

"  Your  son  must  have,  I  see,  the  Per- 
fect Mind." 

"  Not  the  Perfect  Mind,  merely  the 
Thinking  Mind,  the  mind  that  weighs 
and  appraises  instead  of  merely  receiv- 
ing." 

■'  How  will  he  gain  it  ?  " 

"  Ask,  rather,  how  he  will  retain  it. 
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Little  children  demand  invariably  the 
why  and  the  how.  Older  persons  ride  in 
a  subway  train  without  knowing  what 
makes  it  move  —  yes,  they  know  the 
word  electricity,  but  possession  of  a  vo- 
cabulary is  not  knowledge.  What  has 
happened  between  the  time  that  the  boy 
of  three  asks  why  the  rain  comes  down, 
and  the  fatal  hour  when  the  man  of 
thirty  stares  unblinkingly  at  an  airplane 
without  asking  what  keeps  it  up?  What 
has  happened  is  everything  —  parents, 
education,  newspapers,  the  dull  monot- 
ony of  life's  routine,  rebuffs,  failures,  an 
existence  made  mechanically  easy,  the 
comic  supplement,  heavy  food  and  light 
novels." 

"  You  will  abolish  all  that  for  Peter?  " 
"  In  their  evil  aspects  they  will  not 
exist  for  him.  You  and  I  will  not  slap 
him  when  he  asks  questions.  We  will 
encourage  him  to  do  so,  recognizing  that 
there  is  the  spark  of  the  divine  in  man. 
We  will  explain  carefully  and  painstak- 
ingly, but  not  often.  He  will  have  to  re- 
member, and  when  he  asks  another  ques- 
tion in  a  related  field  we  in  turn  will  ask 
questions  to  bring  out  the  right  answer. 

"  We  must  ask  other  questions,  too, 
that  will  keep  him  mentally  alert,  that 
will  make  him  want  to  find  out  if  a  cer- 
tain thing  is  so,  why  it  is  so,  what  can 
change  it  and  how.     As  a  boxer  stands 
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perfectly  balanced  upon  his  feet  ready 
for  any  blow  or  opening,  prepared  to  step 
in  any  diredtion,  so  our  son  must  stand 
upon  his  feet  mentally,  nimble,  quick  to 
recover,  receptive  to  new  ideas  and  to 
new  suggestions,  rooted  to  no  spot,  eager 
to  learn,  employing  the  knowledge  he  has 
in  order  to  obtain  more,  willing  to  dis- 
card precepts  that  have  proved  untrust- 
worthy, welcoming  truth  however  dis- 
tasteful its  form.  For,  as  was  so  appro- 
priately repeated  at  Randolph's  funeral: 
'  The  truth  shall  make  you  free.' " 
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On  the  evening  of  February  ill  tele- 
phoned to  tell  Marjorie  I  was  busy  and 
would  be  unable  to  come  home  for  din- 
ner. But  it  was  not  Marjorie  but  Mar- 
garet who  answered  the  telephone. 

Marjorie  had  gone  to  the  hospital,  she 
told  me.  We  had  been  expecting  this 
for  so  long  that  we  had  almost  given  up 
any  idea  it  would  actually  happen. 
There  had  been  one  false  alarm,  and  a 
wild  scurry  down  to  East  Seventeenth 
Street.  After  that  came  disappointment 
and  reaction  and,  as  Marjorie  explained, 
she  "  had  almost  gotten  out  of  the  no- 
tion." 

Before  I  rang  off  Margaret  gave  me 
a  few  details.  Martha  had  come  to  see 
Marjorie  in  the  afternoon.  They  had 
gone  out  together,  and  Miss  O'Brien,  the 
nurse,  had  found  affairs  of  her  own  to 
occupy  her  elsewhere.  But  Marjorie  and 
Martha  did  not  get  far.  On  Broadway 
Marjorie  felt  a  pain.  It  startled  her,  and 
she  wanted  to  sit  down.  There  is  a 
pastry  shop  on  noth  Street,  and  the  pro- 
prietress had  kindly  brought  out  a  chair, 
so  that  Marjorie  could  sit  down  and  rest 
in  the  open  air.     Finally  Marjorie  and 
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Martha  had  come  home ;  there  had  been 
a  few  telephone  calls,  including  one  in- 
effectually directed  at  me,  and  Marjorie 
with  Miss  O'Brien  had  left  for  the  hos- 
pital in  her  mother's  car. 

I  went  back  to  the  restaurant  where  I 
had  been  sitting  with  Jack.  He,  God 
bless  him,  volunteered  to  do  my  work  as 
well  as  his  own,  and  I  immediately  set 
sail  for  the  Lying-in-Hospital.  Going 
down  on  the  Broadway  Subway  from 
Times  Square  to  Union  Square  I  read 
through  completely,  news,  editorials  and 
advertisements,  the  Evening  Post,  the 
Evening  Sun  and  the  Globe,  without 
realizing  that  I  had  before  me  only  a  blur 
of  print.  A  thousand  fears  were  dash- 
ing themselves  to  bits  against  a  thousand 
hopes  in  my  brain;  I  was  elated  and 
frightened  and  exasperated  by  my  own 
helplessness  and  uselessness. 

I  found  Marjorie  in  a  room  on  the 
fourth  floor.  Her  pains  were  trouble- 
some, but  they  were  not  yet  very  severe. 
So  far  curiosity  was  the  dominant  motive 
with  her.  She  was  excited  and  wanted 
to  know  what  was  happening  to  her,  what 
each  minute  difference  of  sensation 
meant.  Dr.  House  was  in  the  room,  but 
he  stayed  only  a  few  minutes  because  he 
has,  as  we  have  now,  implicit  confidence 
in  Miss  O'Brien. 

The  hospital  room  was  tiny,  and  the 
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only  light  turned  on  was  the  indirect  one 
near  the  high  ceiling.  When  I  went  to 
telephone  to  Marjorie's  parents  and  to 
my  own,  my  voice  echoed  and  re-echoed 
down  the  long  corridors.  Everything 
contributed  to  the  strangeness  of  the  sit- 
uation; each  little  detail  seemed  to  say: 
"  This  is  something  new.  This  is  some- 
thing you  have  never  known  before. 
This  is  something  that  has  been  reserved 
for  you." 

Soon  Marjorie's  mother  reached  the 
hospital.  There  was  nothing  for  her  to 
do.  We  grouped  ourselves  about  the 
room  and  waited.  The  pains  were  now 
coming  at  shorter  intervals,  but  they  still 
were  not  intense.  The  day  was  my  par- 
ents' wedding  anniversary,  but  Miss 
O'Brien  said  there  was  little  possibility 
of  the  child  coming  before  midnight,  and 
that  our  Peter  —  if  it  were  Peter  — 
would  have  the  same  birthday  as  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

Marjorie  had  tried  to  play  solitaire, 
but  it  was  difficult  for  her  to  become  in- 
terested in  the  game,  because  the  pains 
usually  interrupted  her  before  she  fin- 
ished. So  Miss  O'Brien  suggested  that 
we  walk  in  the  corridor  outside  the  room. 

The  hallway  at  the  hospital  was  re- 
shaped. Up  and  down  it  we  walked,  arm 
in  arm,  and  when  one  of  the  pains  seized 
Marjorie  she  would  turn  and  hold  tightly 
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to  me  until  the  agony  was  over.  At  the 
top  of  the  "  L  "  was  the  reception  room ; 
at  the  foot  was  the  nursery  where  nine 
little  babies  slept,  and  where  we  hoped 
ten  tiny  ones  would  sleep  on  the  morrow. 
From  nursery  to  reception  room,  from 
reception  room  to  nursery  we  walked 
with  slow,  careful  steps,  stopping  when 
Marjorie  sought  my  arms  or  when  we 
flung  a  whisper  to  Marjorie's  mother. 

Finally  Marjorie  tired  of  this  and  we 
went  into  the  room.  The  pains  were 
now  coming  harder.  For  the  first  time 
she  suffered  severely.  Each  one  seemed 
to  rack  and  strain  her  to  the  utmost; 
each  one  seemed  to  reach  the  line  beyond 
which  human  endurance  cannot  go,  and 
then  swiftly  dissolve,  leaving  Marjorie 
weak  and  limp.  But  the  after-image  of 
the  torture  remained,  and  before  she 
could  shake  it  off  another  pain  would 
grip  her. 

Miss  O'Brien  tied  a  sheet  to  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  and  Marjorie  tugged  and  tugged 
at  it  in  an  effort  to  hasten  the  climax. 
Each  effort  multiplied  her  agony,  but 
she  grimly  persisted.  There  was  nothing 
that  human  knowledge  could  do  to  relieve 
her.  Her  mother  and  I  watched  help- 
lessly. Dr.  House  came  in  and  looked 
on  calmly,  then  decided  to  go  upstairs 
and  snatch  some  sleep.  I  hated  him  and 
hated  the  child,  but  most  I  hated  myself. 
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Often  when  the  pains  were  hardest 
to  bear  Marjorie  would  seize  my  arm 
and  cling  to  it  clenching  her  teeth  to  keep 
the  moans  from  escaping,  fighting  against 
herself  to  make  the  anguish  unendurable, 
finally  sinking  like  a  wilted  flower  upon 
the  bed.  Then,  before  she  could  force  a 
brave  smile  back  upon  her  lips,  the  pangs 
would  return. 

All  through  the  long  night  Marjorie 
fought  her  battle  without  aid.  One  by 
one  those  waiting  by  the  bedside  left  her 
to  snatch  a  little  rest  in  the  dark  reception 
room,  but  there  was  no  respite  for  my 
wife.  As  morning  came  on  I  was  aware 
that  a  change  had  come,  that  some  new 
complications  I  did  not  understand  had 
arisen.  Miss  O'Brien  used  the  stetho- 
scope every  few  minutes.  At  three 
o'clock  Dr.  House  came  downstairs.  He 
stayed  in  the  room  longer  this  time  and 
promised  Marjorie  that  the  baby  would 
come  before  long. 

The  next  hour  was  a  delirium  of  pain 
for  her  who  had  never  hurt  the  humblest 
of  the  creatures  of  God.  The  fearful 
wrenches  tore  at  her  nervous  system  with 
greedy  hands;  the  fire  of  torment  ran 
through  every  vein.  Her  very  soul  was 
flooded  with  anguish.  There  was  room 
for  nothing  else.  Pain,  torture,  pain; 
stab,  knife  cut,  rack;  body,  limbs  and 
brain  all  caught  in  a  pitiless  vise  that 
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would  not  loose  them  until  it  had 
squeezed  out  the  last  drop  of  agony. 

I  no  longer  existed  for  Marjorie.  Her 
mother  was  forgotten.  Even  the  baby 
was  merely  a  cold  shadow  in  the  distance. 
Under  a  little  circle  of  light  she  was 
alone  with  her  enemy  and  the  enemy  of 
us  all.  She  was  unable  to  endure  it  in 
silence.  Her  moans  became  shrieks. 
She  begged  for  release.  She  implored  us 
to  wake  Dr.  House,  to  remind  him  of  his 
promise.  She  beseeched  Miss  O'Brien 
to  give  her  an  anaesthetic.  Miss  O'Brien 
pursed  her  lips.  What  she  knew  and 
what  we  did  not  know,  was  that  the 
baby's  heartbeat  was^  mounting  at  an 
alarming  rate.  A  little  higher,  and 
Marjorie's  suffering  would  go  for  noth- 
ing. 

But  nature,  cruel  as  are  some  of  her 
laws,  has  provided  limits  to  everything. 
When  the  human  body  has  been  stretched 
upon  the  wheel  of  torment  so  long  that  it 
becomes  thoroughly  saturated  with  pain, 
a  point  is  reached  where  no  more  can  be 
received,  just  as  no  more  water  can  be 
put  into  a  vessel  that  is  brimful.  And 
because  Marjorie  had  been  so  well  during 
the  nine  long  months,  because  she  entered 
the  ordeal  with  health  abounding  and 
with  her  energies  unexhausted,  it  took  so 
much  longer  and  so  much  more  agony 
until  the  point  of  saturation  was  reached. 
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But  it  was  finally  attained  and,  although 
the  pain  remained  at  the  limit  of  human 
endurance,  further  shocks  came  merely 
as  futile  raps  upon  a  door  that  is  barred. 

Finally,  some  time  after  four  o'clock 
that  long  morning,  Dr.  House  decided 
that  the  time  had  come  to  take  Marjorie 
to  the  operating  room.  A  stretcher  car- 
riage was  wheeled  into  the  room,  and 
Marjorie  lifted  upon  it  from  her  bed  by 
Miss  O'Brien  and  another  nurse.  I 
kissed  her,  but  she  hardly  seemed  to 
know  it.  The  stretcher  was  pushed  to 
the  elevator.  It  was  taken  down  one 
floor,  and  the  door  of  the  operating  room 
closed  upon  Marjorie  and  what  was  to  be 
her  baby. 

Marjorie's  mother  and  I  went  into  the 
reception  room  on  that  floor  to  wait.  We 
tried  to  talk  but  our  words  were  half- 
hearted, faltering  things.  Neither  of  us 
mentioned  the  thing  we  feared.  We 
tried  to  read  some  newspapers,  but  the 
sentences  eluded  us. 

The  operating  room  was  just  a  few 
doors  down  the  corridor.  We  stood  out- 
side it  until  the  nurse  on  night  duty 
warned  us  away.  Then  we  were  thrown 
back  again  upon  each  other. 

I  felt  that  I  had  become  a  criminal  in 
the  eyes  of  every  one.  Who  was  Mar- 
jorie that  she  should  suffer  so?     Who 
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was  I,  that  I  should  be  worth  it  ?  Could 
even  the  child  repay  her  ?  Did  the  world 
of  men  outside,  the  men  on  the  milk 
wagons  which  I  heard  rumbling  through 
the  streets,  the  men  in  barber  shops  and 
saloons  and  legislatures,  know  what  Mar- 
jorie and  other  Marjories  had  to  suffer  to 
bring  them  into  the  world?  Had  my 
mother  suffered  like  this  ?  Was  I  worth 
it?     Was  anything  worth  it? 

I  was  willing  to  give  up  everything. 
My  mind  no  longer  included  the  baby 
except  that  at  one  moment  the  fleeting 
thought  occurred  to  me  that  the  child 
must  be  taught  to  regard  its  mother  with 
a  little  more  than  love.  I  was  willing  to 
give  up  even  Marjorie  herself  —  that  is, 
whatever  share  of  her  I  had  —  only  to 
see  her  again  as  I  had  known  her  on  the 
tennis  court  and  the  golf  links,  strong, 
sturdy,  buoyant.  Would  she  ever  play 
golf  again?  Would  she  ever  come  back 
to  me  as  fresh  and  vigorous  as  when  we 
roamed  about  Westchester  together? 
Would  she  have  to  pay  the  supreme  price 
for  our  love? 

When  did  that  Thing  begin?  It  was 
not  always  like  this.  Cats  and  dogs 
come  into  the  world  and,  though  there  is 
pain,  it  is  not  like  this.  Was  it  when  we 
took  to  walking  on  our  hind  legs  ?  I  had 
an  absurd  picture  of  silk-hatted  gentle- 
men —  President      Wilson,       Secretary 
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Lansing,  Senator  Lodge  —  going  on  their 
hands  and  knees  up  the  steps  of  the  Capi- 
tol. Or  was  it  when  we  forsook  the  open 
and  became  timid,  half-frozen  creatures 
huddling  about  a  fire?  Or  was  it  later 
still?  The  peasant  woman  of  Europe  is 
often  back  at  her  work  in  the  fields  the 
second  day.  Yet  Marjorie  was  stronger 
than  most  peasant  women;  outdoor 
sports  had  hardened  her  muscles;  her 
compact  little  body  had  buffeted  and 
bruised  many  a  bulkier  opponent  at  field 
hockey;  she  could  walk  miles  without 
tiring. 

At  what  link  in  the  long  chain  that  led 
to  Marjorie  had  the  Thing  begun?  Was 
it  because  she,  like  Kipling's  elephant, 
could  see  inside  her  head?  Was  it  all 
nervous  rather  than  physical?  Or  was 
she  the  victim  of  man's  neglect?  Is  it 
because  man  is  immune  from  the  Thing 
that  progress  in  rendering  it  less  painful 
has  lagged  far  behind  the  advance  in 
other  branches  of  medicine  and  surgery? 
Will  women  physicians  do  better  ? 

N 

But  nothing  could  make  Marjorie's  lot 
any  easier  now.  She  had  been  in  the 
operating  room  an  hour.  Perhaps  the 
struggle  had  already  been  decided.  Or 
at  that  very  moment  the  issue  might  be 
in  doubt,  and  she  might  be  balanced  be- 
tween   life    and    death.     For    the   hun- 
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dredth  time  that  night  I  opened,  closed 
and  then  re-opened  the  door  into  a  dark 
chamber  of  thought. 

What  would  the  world  be  like  without 
Marjorie? 

Utter  blackness.  I  tried  to  put  the 
whole  subject  aside  and  tell  myself  that 
she  was  in  no  danger.  But  it  persisted  in 
forcing  its  way  back;  my  mind  could 
never  turn  completely  from  it.  What- 
ever I  did  the  idea  was  there  in  a  subtle 
undertone.  What  will  you  live  for,  what 
will  you  work  for  when  she  is  gone?  Or 
if  she  leaves  you  a  little  baby?  Poor, 
wee  stranger,  to  grow  up  in  a  mournful 
half-home. 

Marjorie's  mother  again  tiptoed  to  the 
operating  room,  and  was  again  sent  back 
by  the  nurse.  I  walked  over  to  the  win- 
dow. The  sky  was  rosy  with  the  promise 
of  morning.  It  was  the  first  dawn  I  had 
seen  in  many  years.  A  soft  pink  mantle 
seemed  to  envelope  the  dull  ugliness  of 
roofs  and  chimneys.  Even  on  the  lower 
East  Side  the  sunrise  is  beautiful.  Not 
without  good  reason  has  it  been  the  sym- 
bol of  hope.  A  spark  of  courage  seemed 
to  revive  within  me.  I  could  not  believe 
that  Marjorie  had  suffered  the  torture  of 
the  night  for  nothing;  I  could  not  think 
that  she  was  to  be  taken  from  the  earth. 
I  looked  eastward  to  the  tenements, 
looming    more    distinct    every    moment. 
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Every  soul  within  them  had  passed 
through  the  same  crisis  and  yet  lived; 
their  mothers  had  faced  the  Thing,  and 
beaten  it  —  oh,  nearly  always  beaten  it. 
.  .  .  Could  not  Marjorie  do  the  same?  I 
silently  prayed  to  God  that  she  had  done 
so. 

A  white-capped  nurse  tiptoed  past  the 
door.  She  had  come  from  the  operating 
room.  Marjorie's  mother  and  I  fairly 
fell  upon  her.  Discipline  demanded  that 
she  attempt  to  evade  us,  but  even  when 
we  had  her  cornered  she  gave  us  as  little 
information  as  possible.  We  both  were 
ignorant  of  the  rules  of  a  hospital,  and 
her  reticence  increased  our  anxiety.  But 
she  nodded  when  we  eagerly  asked  if 
everything  was  all  right,  and  she  told  us 
it  was  a  boy.  It  was  difficult  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  meager  scraps  of  comfort 
which  she  gave  us.  Looking  back  upon 
that  morning,  it  is  hard  to  understand 
why,  our  greatest  doubt  removed,  we  re- 
mained so  nervous  and  overwrought.  It 
was  something  in  the  nurse's  manner, 
something  in  her  close-clipped  words 
which  seemed  to  suggest  that  they  held 
an  acid  residue. 

I  have  tried  to  forget  the  minutes  — 
long  drawn  out  like  platinum  wires  — 
which  followed.  Not  more  than  five  of 
them  left  me  suspended  between  earth 
and  hell  before  Dr.  House  himself  came 
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out.  In  a  word  or  two  he  made  every- 
thing right.  Marjorie  had  had  a  hard 
time  but  she  was  in  no  danger ;  the  baby 
was  well  and  we  could  see  them  both 
in  a  moment. 

There  is  one  thing  which  every  new 
father  should  be  spared,  and  that  is  the 
sight  of  his  unwashed  infant.  I  was  not 
prepared  for  it  when  a  nurse  showed  me 
a  tiny  bit  of  humanity,  spasmodically 
opening  and  closing  an  enormous  mouth. 
The  face  and  hands  were  criss-crossed 
with  innumerable  black  wrinkles,  and  the 
only  sound  that  came  from  the  little  fel- 
low was  a  pitiful  gasp.  But  we  did  not 
have  to  pretend  to  be  glad  to  see  him, 
though  it  was  not  of  him  we  were  think- 
ing then. 

A  few  more  minutes  and  she  came  out, 
pushed  upon  a  stretcher. 

"  Where  is  Jim?  "  I  heard  her  weakly 
ask  as  the  doors  of  the  operating  room 
opened. 

"  Here  I  am,  darling."  I  bent  down 
and  kissed  her  dear  lips. 

"  Have  we  a  baby  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  pardner.  Haven't  you 
seen  him?  —  a  fine  little  boy." 

"I  —  I  thought  he  might  not  be  ours." 
<"You  silly-billy  wife!" 

It  was  not  until  a  little  later  that  I  real- 
ized how  extremely  shaken  and  unnerved 
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I  was.  We  had  gone  upstairs  on  the  lit- 
tle elevator,  and  the  stretcher  was  shoved 
into  Marjorie's  room.  A  nurse  and  I 
lifted  her  from  the  stretcher  to  the  bed. 

"Where's  Miss  O'Brien ?"  I  asked. 

"  Here  I  am,"  the  nurse  told  me. 
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One  thing  is  very  different  now  that 
Peter  is  here.  Whereas  our  ideas  about 
him  used  to  be  rather  abstract  —  that  is, 
we  would  talk  of  him  as  though  he  were 
here,  but  what  we  really  had  in  mind 
was  any  little  fellow  —  now  all  our  day 
dreams  are  startlingly  concrete.  My  at- 
tention, for  instance,  is  directed  much 
less  toward  his  education  than  to  wonder- 
ing when  he  will  have  his  first  fight. 

Perhaps  the  cause  is  partly  that  Peter 
already  looks  so  very  boyish.  A  single 
glance  at  the  carriage  as  it  stands  before 
the  church  on  Broadway  and  114th 
Street  shows  women  passing  by  that  it 
holds  no  girl.  But  Peter  does  not  look 
in  the  least  like  me.  He  has  the  same 
bland  innocence  of  expression  as  Mar- 
jorie's  brother. 

I  am  beginning  to  think  about  lots  of 
things  now.  I  am  hoping  that  when 
Peter  is  a  little  older  he  will  have  the 
right  kind  of  friends  —  not  merely  good 
little  boys,  but  real  friends  who  will 
mean  as  much  to  him  as,  say,  Charles  has 
meant  to  me.  I  want  him  to  be  able  to 
win  the  respect  of  the  boy-world  about 
him.  I  still  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  Marjorie  and  he  and  I  —  and  per- 
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haps  a  Mary  Jane  —  can  play  golf  to- 
gether, but  I  see  it  is  infinitely  more  im- 
portant that  he  start  by  getting  a  (thor- 
ough training  in  baseball  and  cops  and 
robbers. 

Then  there  is  another  idea  in  the  back 
of  my  head.  I  think  I  know  where  we 
shall  live  a  few  years  from  now,  if  I  am 
still  working  at  nights  and  if,  for  that 
reason,  we  cannot  move  to  the  country. 
Marjorie  and  I  discovered  the  place  one 
morning  when  we  went  to  see  Delia,  who 
is  Margaret's  sister  and  Marjorie's  old 
nurse.  It  is  a  little  street  only  one  block 
long  called  Prospect  Place,  which  runs 
from  43rd  to  42nd  Street  right  above 
the  East  River.  It  is  just  a  row  of 
quiet,  brownstone  houses,  but  it  is 
bounded  by  tenements;  near  at  hand  is 
Second  Avenue  with  its  mysterious  "  L," 
and  a  little  farther  over  still  is  Third 
Avenue,  with  an  "  L  "  of  its  own  and  a 
wonderful  panorama  of  life  that  can 
teach  us  more  than  we  could  learn  from 
Fifth  Avenue  or  the  Riviera. 

I  know  that  in  this  neighborhood  Peter 
will  find  the  kind  of  "  gang  "  that  does 
not  exist  up  our  way.  I  am  not  afraid 
of  the  evil  things  he  will  learn  from  it, 
because  he  would  get  the  same  sugges- 
tions from  the  boys  on  West  113th 
Street.  But  I  am  afraid  that  unless  we 
are    careful    he   will    grow    up    "  soft," 
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shielded  from  the  real,  hard  things  of 
life.  For  I  never  forget  that  Peter  is  as 
yet  the  only  grandchild  on  either  side  of 
the  family.  I  do  not  want  him  pam- 
pered, and  I  do  want  him  to  gain  that 
cheery  self-confidence  which  comes  from 
first-hand  contact  with  the  world. 

There  are  some  other  things  which  I 
think  Prospect  Place  might  give  to  Peter. 
I  want  him  to  know  that  nickels  and 
dimes  and  quarters  do  not  grow  on  trees. 
Mind  you,  rather  than  have  him  stingy 
I  would  have  him  a  spendthrift  —  though 
I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  what  he  could 
spend.  But  so  many  boys  even  in  middle 
class  homes  hold  to  the  view  that  the 
only  thing  which  checks  an  inexhaustible 
flow  of  silver  in  their  direction  is  the 
niggardliness  of  their  parents.  On  East 
43rd  Street  Peter  will  see  how  families 
live  on  very  little  money  indeed,  and  yet 
how  difficult  it  often  is  for  them  to  ob- 
tain that  minimum. 

But  that  will  be  only  half  of  Peter's 
training  in  money  matters.  Without  the 
second  part  it  might  be  worse  than  use- 
less. Near  at  home  he  will  see  playmates 
to  whom  even  ten  cents  a  week  as 
"  spending  money  "  is  denied.  When  he 
meets  the  children  of  Marjorie's  friends 
he  will  see  sleek  young  animals  who 
spend  more  in  a  day  than  he  can  afford 
in  a  month. 
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The  first  part  of  Peter's  training  will, 
I  hope,  teach  him  to  share.  The  second 
part  will  teach  him  to  do  without.  And 
it  will  be  well  for  him  to  learn  this  while 
young. 

Then  there  is  another  thing  that  I 
think  Peter  is  likely  to  get  from  the 
neighborhood  about  Prospect  Place.  He 
will  see  what  physical  labor  is.  I  say 
very  seriously  that  many  children,  com- 
ing from  the  class  which  does  not  work 
with  its  hands,  grow  up  with  an  utter  lack 
of  perspective  in  this  important  regard 
and  have,  tucked  away  in  some  corner  of 
their  brains,  the  notion  that  our  industrial 
machinery  is  some  vast  automaton,  and 
that  work  consists  in  dictating  letters. 

Peter  must  know  that  this  is  not  the 
only  kind  of  work.  He  will  learn  what 
that  other  kind  of  work  is,  not  only  by 
watching  it  on  the  docks  along  the  East 
River,  but  also  by  seeing  what  it 
does  to  those  who  perform  it  and  what 
kind  of  lives  they  lead.  He  will  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  men  on  whose 
backs  upper  Broadway  and  many  other 
avenues  are  so  comfortably  perched. 
This  will  cure  him  of  any  lingering  senti- 
mentalism  he  may  have,  and  it  will  also 
serve  to  rid  him  of  a  much  more  danger- 
ous dementia  from  which  ostriches  and 
human  beings  alike  suffer. 

Finally,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
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Prospect  Place  or  anything  else  can  help 
in  this,  I  want  Peter  to  be  able  to  distin- 
guish between  facts  and  ideas  on  one 
side,  and  words  on  the  other.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  world  is  suffering  from  a 
deluge  of  words,  which  come  to  us  with- 
out their  proper  ideas,  and  even  without 
any  ideas  at  all.  The  torrent  shows  no 
signs  of  abating,  and  I  am  afraid  it  will 
overwhelm  little  Peter  unless  he  is  pre- 
pared for  it. 

Well,  what  have  we  learned  from  it 
all?  Have  the  passing  events  left  any 
real  effect  on  us,  or  have  they  merely 
gone  by  as  a  bird's  shadow  darts  across 
an  unrippled  pool? 

First  there  was  that  spring,  and  we 
know  that  never  again  will  a  spring  be 
like  that.  Then  there  was  our  wedding 
and  the  honeymoon  and  the  two  little 
rooms  on  West  86th  Street.  Next  came 
West  113th  Street  and  happy  months  of 
waiting  and  the  hospital  and,  finally, 
Peter. 

If  Marjorie  has  changed  any  I  have  not 
been  able  to  notice  it,  because  we  have 
been  together  constantly.  Things  about 
her  have  greatly  altered,  to  be  sure;  of 
necessity  she  must  think  of  many  matters 
that  did  not  concern  her  during  that  first 
spring,  and  this  influences  her  topics  of 
conversation,  her  reading  and,  perhaps  to 
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a  slight  extent,  her  choice  of  friends. 
But  Marjorie  herself  is  the  same,  so  far 
as  I  can  perceive;  whenever  I  think  I 
have  discovered  some  deviation  from  her 
former  self,  I  find,  sooner  or  later,  that 
the  change  has  been  not  in  her  but  in  me. 

For  myself,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
mine  has  been  a  minor  part,  I  think  I  can 
report  certain  definite  things.  They  are 
probably  about  what  every  man  in  my 
position  has  experienced.  In  the  first 
place,  I  see  that  the  only  real  happiness  is 
home  happiness.  This  is  very  different 
from  saying  that  the  only  thing  that  is 
real  is  happiness,  since  I  am  not  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  some  things  are  more  im- 
portant than  happiness  or  even  than  one's 
home. 

But  I  have  learned  that  happiness  itself 
is  best  found  at  home,  and  I  think  that 
every  man  comes  to  this  conclusion 
sooner  or  later,  or  else  does  not  know 
happiness  at  all.  Other  things  have  at- 
tractions too,  but  I  doubt  if  any  of  them 
—  public  life,  wealth,  honors,  social 
achievements  —  can  offer  more  than  a 
mere  semblance  of  happiness,  or  at  best 
an  approach  to  it.  There  may  be,  it 
seems  to  me,  certain  changes  in  the  eco- 
nomic relations  of  the  sexes,  but  mar- 
riage and  children  and  the  home  are  as 
fundamental  in  themselves  as  food  and 
drink,  and  it  is  as  impossible  for  me  to 
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picture  a  man  being  happy  without  them, 
as  it  is  to  conceive  of  one  being  satisfied 
to  accept  the  presidency  upon  condition 
that  he  abstain  from  eating. 

So  much  for  the  first  thing  I  have 
learned.  Next  —  and  this  surprised  me 
—  I  found  that  nearly  as  strong  as  my 
reaction  to  Marjorie  and  Peter  was  the 
new  light  in  which  the  events  of  the  past 
few  weeks  have  revealed  my  mother  to 
me.  I  knew,  it  is  true,  that  I  had  been 
born,  and  that  the  fact  had  been  attended 
with  more  or  less  discomfort  to  her,  but 
that  is  as  far  as  my  imagination  went. 
To-day  it  is  different,  for  I  find  myself 
thinking  not  only  of  the  things  I  can  re- 
member —  the  long,  patient  love  that  has 
never  faltered,  her  infinite  self-sacrifice, 
her  never-ending  care  —  but  also  of  those 
other  things  that  I  cannot  possibly  re- 
member—  that  night  when  Dr.  Scott 
came  hurriedly  up  to  the  second  floor  of 
the  house  on  Chestnut  Street,  and  my 
little  mother  lying  there  suffering  the 
birth  pangs  for  me.  And  if  Peter  were 
not  here  I  should  soberly  wonder  if  I 
were  worth  them. 

The  third  matter  is  hardly  anything  I 
have  learned,  but  it  represents,  I  believe, 
a  distinct  change  in  me.  Though  some- 
thing of  the  glamour  which  seemed  to 
envelope  the  world  during  that  first 
spring  has  been  lost,  enough  of  it  remains 
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to  change  in  some  respect  the  way  in 
which  I  look  upon  my  fellow  men  and 
women.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  for 
Marjorie's  sake  I  love  them  a  little  more, 
and  that  —  perhaps  in  some  way  this  too 
can  be  traced  to  her  —  human  beings  now 
like  me  a  little  better. 

Then  the  fourth  and  last  point  that  I 
would  like  to  make  is  rather  vague  and 
indefinite  because  I  myself  do  not  quite 
understand  it  as  yet,  and  probably  shall 
explain  it  very  weakly.  It  is  really  noth- 
ing more  than  a  continuation  of  what  I 
have  just  said.  When  I  noted  the 
changed  way  in  which  I  seemed  to  regard 
other  people  and  in  which  they  regarded 
me,  I  reminded  myself  that  there  was 
nothing  peculiar  about  this,  and  that 
nearly  every  young  man  in  love  and 
every  young  father  experiences  the  same 
thing ;  if  we  differ  at  all  it  is  in  how  long 
we  continue  in  that  stage. 

Suddenly  I  asked  myself :  What  would 
happen  if  the  world  were  ruled  by  men 
(and  women)  who  were  in  love,  by  these 
and  by  new  fathers  and  mothers  ?  What 
if  we  were  all  like  that?  What  would 
become  of  prisons  and  punishments  and 
laws?  All  of  these  things  as  we  now 
know  them  would  disappear,  because 
there  would  be  no  further  use  for  them. 

Of  course,  this  is  frankly  ridiculous. 
What  I  really  meant  was  this;  Is  there 
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any  way  of  keeping  this  same  spirit,  this 
same  outlook  on  the  world  long  after  the 
first  days  of  love-making  have  passed  and 
after  all  the  babies  have  grown  up? 
Frankly,  I  don't  know.  There  have  been 
a  few  times,  I  think,  when  every  one  has 
had  it  —  occasionally  at  Christmas,  for 
instance  —  and  when  perhaps  all  this 
world  needed  to  end  its  troubles  was  for 
some  gigantic  Director  to  step  out  and 
call  "  Hold  it,"  or  whatever  a  movie  man 
does  call  out  when  he  wants  his  actors  to 
keep  the  pose  they  are  in. 

As  I  say,  there  have  been  several 
Christmases  when  all  the  things  that  are 
bothering  our  statesmen  might  have  been 
settled  if  we  had  just  been  willing  to 
"  hold  it,"  but  somehow  or  other  this 
world  has  always  seemed  willing  to  do 
anything  whatsoever  except  stand  still, 
so  it  is  very  likely  that  the  problem  will 
have  to  be  approached  in  another  way. 
But  I  have  been  reflecting  about  this 
lately  and  wondering  what  the  opinions 
of  other  people  on  it  might  be. 

You  see,  for  a  number  of  years  I  have 
been  thinking  about  the  possibility  of 
some  kind  of  change,  but  recently  it  has 
come  to  me  more  strongly  because  of 
Peter.  Of  course  Marjorie  and  I  love 
him  very  much,  but  deep  in  our  hearts 
we  know  that  he  is  of  no  more  impor- 
tance tg  God  nor  to  the  United  States 
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than  any  other  baby,  and  so  we  don't 
understand  why  Peter  should  have  had 
Dr.  House  and  Miss  O'Brien  and  another 
nurse  to  help  him  into  the  world,  while  a 
Hell's  Kitchen  baby  on  that  same  day 
may  have  had  only  a  stupid  midwife. 

In  the  past  I  have  always  believed  — 
and  I  suppose  I  still  believe  —  that  the 
way  to  change  things  was  to  have  new 
and  better  laws ;  it  had  never  occurred  to 
me  that  men  themselves  might  be  changed 
without  any  additional  laws  whatever. 
But  now  I  see  that  men  do  change  and 
that  the  problem  is  to  keep  them  changed, 
not  foolishly  sentimental,  but  big  and 
generous  and  wanting  no  more  of  any- 
thing than  they  can  use.  Those  who  say 
this  path  is  closed  to  us,  and  that  man 
cannot  change,  should  remember  that  not 
so  very  long  ago,  as  the  history  of  the 
world  goes,  a  man  killed  every  stranger 
he  met.  And  I  fear  that  if  we  do  not 
take  this  road,  we  must  travel  a  much 
more  rocky  and  perilous  way. 

It  was  after  Marjorie  had  returned 
home.  She  and  I  were  bending  over  the 
bassinette  in  which  the  little  fellow  was 
sleeping  soundly,  his  face  turned  to  one 
side,  his  tiny  hands  stretched  above  hia 
head. 

We  both  realized  this  was  neither  the 
beginning  nor  the  end  —  simply  one  step 
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in  a  long  process.  I  saw  Peter  grown 
up,  bending  over  his  child  and  that  child 
bending  over  still  another,  and  so  on  until 
my  mind  could  carry  no  farther.  Then 
I  knew  we  should  live  forever  in  Peter 
and  Peter's  children. 

All  at  once  I  understood  why  it  is  that 
love  is  so  much  stronger  than  hate,  and 
why  it  is  love  that  has  won  and,  despite 
many  reverses,  is  still  winning  in  the  long 
contest  between  the  two  that  has  en- 
dured since  time  began.  For  hate  can 
only  destroy,  but  love  can  confer  immor- 
tal life. 


THE   END 
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